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AUTHOR’S 

During the first years of my career as a teacher, a 
conviction grew on me that all was not well mth our educa- 
tional system. I felt that the spirit of it was entirely 
wrong and that “ the school-coach should not only he 
better-horsed but brought entirely on a new track.” 
This conviction matured m later year®, specially during 
the period of my training in Pedagogics m London, under 
the distinguished educationist. Professor John Adams, 
Principal of the London Day Training College. What 
impressed me most in English Education, was the ferment, 
the spirit of dissatisfaction with “What Is”, .and a ceaseless 
activity full of courage aud hope, to attain the “ What 
Might Be.” I realised that this spirit was lacking in our 
educational world. The existing system of education was 
not national. It was foreign in spirit and organisation. 
There was complete divorce of Education from Real Life, 
of the School from the Home, The examination system 
loomed large in the horizon and obscured the vital facts 
of fife. It deadened the pupils’ faculties instead of 
helping them to grow. It reduced Education to a Parrot’s 
Training. 

Inertia, ‘ no-change,’ satisfaction, is stagnation, decay 
death. Dissatisfaction, ceaseless change is the parent of 
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all progress. But the former dominates all departments of 
our life, — eodal, educational and religious — and Ls the chief 
barrier to our progTu=>3. Tj-rant-custom in India is hydra- 
headed. It manifests it=c!f in various forma in the home, 
the school, tho temple, and the state generally ; in the 
rigidity of the curriculum no less than in the harshness of 
the dovrry system ; in child-widoua and caste-dinners. I 
have attempted, feebly though it be, to give the reader 
an insight into the life, outer and inner, of the student, 
tho teacher, and the parent. Hence the title “ Homo and 
the School.” 

Finally, a peaceful revolt against Parent-craft and 
Priest-craft, Tcacher-craft and Caste-craft, in one word 
against Tyrant-custom, is tho plea of the pages here 
presented. 

IL M. GIDVANI. 

Bombay, October, 1923. 
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HOMS AND THE SCHOOL. 

« 

CHAPTER I. 


SLAVE MENTALITY. 

The Soutlicote School at Ghclabad had rc-assemb]ed 
after the winter vacation Its new Head, Mr. Piperson, 
was a fresh arrival from England. He was middlc-agedj 
tall, and well-built. He was enthusiastic for reform, 
“ specially keen on athletics, cricket, football, and hockey” 
a.s the Goveuimcnt circular de.scribed him. Mr. Piperson 
was "an aseistant-master in a London school, when, thanks 
to his broad chest and love for football, an angel from the 
India Office flew vdth him and landed him in India; His 
first impressions wore interesting. It is true that he found 
no nuggets of gold in the streets but there were compensa- 
tions. His reception at school was grand. The masters sala- 
amed him so reverently; they garlanded liim so profusely. 
When he sat with his staff wasn't he like a little Habob in 
a Durbar or a Godliiig with his votaries around him ! 
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Hr. PipcTson was a shrewd man but the names of his 
assistants gave him no end of trouble. He called Mr. 
Pestonji, Jtir. Bhattachar}’a, but when corrected, would 
apologise readily and say " Yes. I remember now. You 
are 3Ir. Pestonji, a Sikh. ■" On one occasion, Southcote 
had a cricket-match \rith the local Aladressah. 3rr. 
Piperson wonderingly reniaikcd “ But I thought Aladrai? 
was in the South of India 1” 

The new Head's pet scheme was the “ House System.” 
This he explained to LLs staff one afternoon. “ We 
have,” he said. “ in our schools what is called the House 
System. The school is divided into Houses, each of which 
is in charge of a House master. The houses rival each 
other in sports, studies, and conduct. Marks are assigned 
to these and the ^vinning house awarded the school-flag 
for the week. Funny names are sometimes given to 
competitions, e. g. “Disc Duel,” “ Mental Melee,’’ 
“ Cane Criminals,” “ Cricket-Contests,” “ Spelling 
Scrummage,” “ Prize Points,” “ Gala Gains” (swim- 
ming), “ Late Losses,” etc. 

The Houses are named after great Englishmen, e. g. 
Gladstone or Disraeli, Drake and Nelson, or Shakespeare 
and ililton. He then dwelt at some length on the ad- 
vantages of the system, and invited suitable names for 
Southcote Houses. A youthful master rose to speak, but 



^ sipiiBcant look from Mr. Pestonji, tLo senior iiiastpr, 
silenced liiiii. Another jnnster, Mr. Baldcv, ii fresh reeniit 
from the University, then rose nud addressed the Head. 
But lie had his coat-sleeve ptiiled from the hack. Bathe 
continued, “ Sir, I am sorry for the interruption but, as I 
began, I had my coat pulled from the back. 1 tamed 
round to see if it was the school cat bat 1 was surpris-'d 
to find that it was an’ worthy friend, the senior master 
(suppre.ssed laughter and another pull from Pcstonji). 
1 wish to suggest the name of Gokhale whom we all revere 
as a great man. f am sure the name will do liononr to any 
house of our school.” Venerable Jlr. Pc.stonji could stand 
it no longer. “Sir,” he loudly interrupted, “this is politics.” 
The shrewd Englishman merely r-cmarked, “ Let the ma.s- 
ter propose any name ho h’kes.” The staff looked im- 
pressed. "But, Sir ! consider the discipline of the scliool !" 
remon.strated Jlr. Pestonji. No answer. " Sir, the Govern- 
ment circular No. i>7()9, dated the 10th June, clearly 
forbids politics in .scliools.” Mr. Piperson was moved. 
He asked for the document. The senior master jumped 
out of the room. He ran across the corridor, past the 
sjlass-roouis, into the office and startled the clerk out of 
liis calculations. He demanded tlie circular. That worthy 
gentleman, the Karkun, looked a picture of ease and re- 
pose. He took out the pen, cleaned it against his hair, 
and put it on the to]i of Lis ear. He next gave a yawn. 
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tte loudest he had ^ven for months, leaned against the 
chair, and finally inquired “ Did yon want your pay ?" 

The senior flew into a rage. ‘‘ D n your pay hnt let 

me have the circular hTo he cried, adding that the 

Sahib ivanted it. “ The Sahib !" cried the clerk, forgetting 
his hitherto assumed dignity. He literally jumped out of 
his chair. TJnlncldly, as he did so his dhoti was caught 
up in a nasty naU. He toppled over and spUt the ink 
on the table. His right leg went into the TV. P. B., while 
liis left foot was caught in a huge gum pot. The clerk 
was mortified, the senior was dismayed ; for he had to 
bend low to extricate the foot. At last the famous paper 
Was found. Embracing his fond treasure, the senior 
ran out of the oSice to the stafl-room and htuled the in- 
fallible official scripture at Sir. Baldev. He won his case 
and proceeded to suggest names. Bompas, a retired 
Inspector, Rolls Royee, u collector, IHpton, an engineer, 
and Pardev, a Judge, were the eminent men chosen. 

There was no dearth of names of great men of India 
Four or five could easily have been found to adoni the 
traditions of the school and inspire its pupih’ lives. 
But why blame tbe poor masters 1 Their nif'ntality i= 
not hard to understand. Passing out of schools and 
colleges, the one problem which a younn Indian has to 
solve for himself is Livelihood. Busiuess needs capital. 
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initiative, and influence. Law and medicine ofier good 
scope for tlie ambitions but there wUl always be some 
peaceful souls who want a fixed income and no resjion- 
sibility, men who will rather be guided than guide, men 
who love a pension in old age. These are India’s clerks, 
deputies, and asst.-niasters. 

Once a job is obtained, the next anxiety is to letain 
it. Jobs are so difficult to get, and there are so few of them 
running. Recently, over five lumdred applications were 
received from first class and second class M. A.’s from 
all over India, for six educational posts ! The young 
Indian will not do anythmg with his hands ; he cannot 
do it. His education never taught him that, or rather, 
it made him incapable of aU manual work, incapable of 
working with his hands and earning his way in life. In 
other words it has made him an imbecile. Hence, to 
please the boss who runs the show and not to dis- 
charge the functions of his office with intelligence and 
honour, becomes the sole purpose in life of the new assis- 
tant. He can do this best by complete subordination, 
and taking the line of least resistance. Running coun- 
ter to routine will not pay him. Why should he bother ? 
Passive, mechanical obedience, is what is expected of him 
and he gives it. Should he have a little of idealism left 
in his nature, there is always the cold douche of experience 
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to cool him down! Another corrective is tear. A few 
lines from his boss’s pen in the confident'al reports, can 
make or mat him. He must bow to the routine. He 
must settle down a.s a dull, mechanical tool, an automaton, 
a machine as lifeless as the benches and chairs around 
him. He mu'^t become a Kobot. 

In justice to the masters of the Southcote School be 
it said that they did want to suggest the names of Tagore. 
IBose, Xanak, Kabir, and eimilat worthies, but they could 
not speak out. Thi'^ inability- to “ speak out " what 
one thinks and ieeis is the besetting sin of Indian life. 
TVe dare not think as we like, we dare not speak as we 
like, li'e tamely submit to dictation from parents 
at home, to bullying front teachers at school, to insolence 
from the “ boss ” in later life, to caste-craft, priest-craft, 
state-craft, and every other craft. 'Where is thi? 
miserable enslavement Srst bred ? Where has the slave- 
mentality. so popularly talked about now, its first birth' 
In the schools, with the child’s fiist " Yes, Sir." tame 
and timid. Kepression in India begins not with the- 
Black Act 'but with the Black-Board. 



CHAPTER 11. 


* 

ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

The cause of slave mentality is fear. Its cure is 
fciirlcssne.ss. Indian socict}' affords a sorrowful example 
of the evil effects of fear ; fear of parents, of teachers, of 
social conventions, of employers, of reUgious dogmatism, 
of governments. A tame submission to tyranny is evident 
on all sides. The seed of this is soivn in childhood. Woe- 
fully Ignorant of the laws of child training Lidian pa- 
rents make a frequent use of threats, insults, abuse, and 
blows, to keep their children quiet and dutiful. One of 
the commonest features of an average home is inability 
of the parents to manage their children. This is only 
natural because they don’t understand their w«ys. 
Frequently it happens that they beat their children in order 
that they should remain quiet. But the more children 
are beaten the more they cry till the situation becomes 
unmanageable. The hitherto submissive child becomes 
an opponent. His spirit revolts against the injustice' 
of the pimishment and he retaliates. The parent takes 
a mean advantage of the child’s physical weakness and 
locks him up in a cell, or forces bitter chillies down his 
throat. This is bare truth. Only the other day a mother 
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heated a ladle and threatened to brand her child 
•with it, and this because of a paltry fa\ilt ! Thi? 
is not only foolish but positively harmful, and it serves to 
show the extent of the Indian parent’s ignorance. I once 
heard a “highly educated” Indian father. Principal of 
a College, call his son a fool. This is -what no British 
parent ■would do. The much-maligned Westerners 
possess many qualities -which -we lack and would do well 
to copy. They know bow to bring up their children. They 
respect them as much as they respect friends. This is 
what an English teacher says, “ Be respectful to a child 
even if you think he is a fool or a knave. ” * British 
children grow up in self-respect, manliness, and courage 
ours in fear, diffidence, and what is worst of all, distrust 
of themselves. Parents, here, seem to regard children as 
their personal property which they can dispose of as they 
like. They might abuse the child as the college principal 
did, or they might .shut him up in a dark room, terrify 
him -with threats of -wicked spirits, or red-hot iroms. They 
little realise the harm they do to the children’s body, mind, 
and soul. In the parent’s first threat is cowardice bred. 
With the first successful breaking of the child’s Vv-ill is 
another slave added to India’s ranks. For the life of him 
that child -will never recover from that wicked interference 
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•with the laws of his heing. He 'niU have nervous 
reactions similar to those of a dog, who, once pelted with 
stones, “ bolts with tail between legs at the sight of man 
■or boy bending suddenly to tlie-groimd.’’* He will cower 
timidly at the sight of elders. He will learn to suppress 
truth. Fear will breed a host of evils in him. ft will 
shrivel up his soul as frost does the tree. My very first 
observation as a teacher, was the action of fear in pujjils. 
One of these, at my approach, suddenly covered his 
cheeks with the palms of his hands. It was a pity to see 
the fearful attitude of the boy. On being questioned as to 
wh}’ he did that, the bo}' timidly replied, Sir. I thought 
you were going to beat me.’’ Why I should beat the poor 
thing I could not imderstand. for he did his Exercise peace- 
fully and well. But it was the memory of previous punish- 
ments, of cowardly blows dealt suddenly from the back, 
which mspired the instinctive movement described. As 
birds fear man, so do pu2Ml.s fear teachers ; and much 
it grieves my heart to know iiLat man has made of man. 
At the present moment, the term “ repression is very 
commonly heard in India. It is apiilied solely in a poli- 
tical sense to interference with qiopular liberty. But is 
Governmental pressure the only repression in India ? 

Is political tyranny the only tyranny that calls forth the 

* “Education, Its Data and First Principles.” Dr. T. P. JTiinn 
Pago 34. 
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spirit of resistance, of cliivalry, and personal sacrifice ? 
Repression is \-isible on all .«ide.-, in all departments oi 
Indian life. Nearly everybody i® repressed. Tyrannj' 
in India is Hydra-headed. Repression, repression and 
suppression, everywhere. The new Havana has ten heads 
and more. Yon cut off one. the others remain. The 
ciiild’.s expansive instincts reprc'sed by the parents and 
the teachers, the groninc bov’s aspirations stiffled by 
the examinations and economic distress, the young girl’s 
joyous sj/irit crushed by a consciousness of social inferio- 
rity, herbeing " not wanted ” by the parents, the bride’s 
sufferingsnt her mother-in-law's cniel usuage. rudimentary 
lights of a hunian being. — free movement, free thought 
and speech, the joy life, — denied to her, subjection of 
widows to Tvramions social convention-, and toremg them 
to a life of misery, the no less cruel and suicidal policy of 
relegating millions of our countryman to a position of 
social inferiority, ostracism, and consequent degradation, 
the relentless persecution of the caste and the priest, 
are not all these variou- forms of repression? Heads 
of the Demon Ravana ? Do the^e not demand a body 
of valiant knights who wUl attack the enemy at dif- 
ferent points, redeem childhood from its chams, free 
girlhood from its bondage, rescue widows from their 
sorrow, elevate the " depres.=:ed,’' touch the “ untouch- 
able,’’ and dethrone bastard tyranny from its place ? 
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May not the new Psychology of the West throw some 
light on Repression in Indian life 1 lam neither a Preu- 
dean nor a Jiiugean, but I do believe that the main doc- 
trine of the new psyeholosists vh. the influence the Un- 
conscious mind exercises in determining the life and con- 
duct of an individual, has a great deal of truth in it. The 
unpleasant experiences of early e.hildhood are not forgotten 
but they aro merely repressed back into the unconscious 
where they continue to remain and afiect adversely the 
entire course of life. This ought to teach us how others, 
be they children, brides or widows, “ touchables ” or 
untouchables,” should be treated. The rcprcs.sed 
•' complexes ” of these should provide a field for psycholo- 
gical researcli which will be both interesting and valuable. 

Indian life presents many e.xamples of the “ Inferio- 
rity Complex.” This too is first engendered in the home 
and the school. The children are then handicapped for, 
life. They carry the feeling of inferiority wherever they 
go. In everybody they sec, — a professor at the college, 
an employer at the office, a judge in the court, a stranger,, 
in the bazar, a tram-conductor, or a ticket collector, 
— a ".superior” who must be looked upto. They 
remain school-hoys for life. Even as adults, the “ boss ” 
is their teacher. 
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1 tliink obedience is a curse. It is a weapon of weak 
and foolish parents and teachers. I am put and out for 
disobedience. The child should be free to say and do 
what he thinks right. By what laws can we force him 
to obc}' commands which he thinks are not right ? I 
should like to heat more of No, I think differently from 
j'ou ” than of a tame ‘‘ yes, this must be right because 
you say so,” from the wife to the husband, from both to 
the Priest, from the daughter-in-law to the mother-in-law, 
from the “ untouchable” to the “ touchable,” from the 
subject to the ruler, but first from the child to the parent 
and the teachw. An everlasting yes ” in the school 
means perpetual political bondage, it means a never-failing 
tyranny of custom, and an eternal reign of religious dog. 
matism. A child's bold “ No ” is a promise for the future — 
for another Luther or Lenin, for a Gandhi or a Tagore. 

For obvious reasons, 1 like to see more of mischief 
in our schools and colleges. Our children are far too 
repressed, far too obedient to be mischievous. Have 
we any school follies like those we find in Eric, Julien 
Home, or Tom Brown’s School Days ? 

Incapacity for mischief is a sign of ill-health in 
the organism. It argues lifelessness. All honour to the 
hardworking scholar, the '• honours ” man, the weary 
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plodder ; but I prefer the shirker who protests when he 
does not follow, play’s Badminton in preference to 
attending a dnif iecture, fails m the terminai and the pre- 
hminary, but wins the medals at the sports. True it is 
that he is not quiet, obedient, and ‘•well-behaved,” but 
be needn t be all that. So long as he is “ li\ c ” there is 
hope for him. He is bound to beat the “honours” men in 
the race of life. I propoimdcd my theory of “ Mischief ” 
as 1 sim of health at a lecture in Bombay, and was glad to 
learn from ilr. K. Natrajan, who presided, that the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade held similar vieus. Presence of 
mischief implies presence of grit and a certain amount 
of independence. It connotes absence of fear. It is 
wholesome. 

The problem of Itidia's manifold repression could be 
solved by the teacher, and partly by the parent too. The 
teacher ought to encourage the creative self-activities of. 
the child. He ought _ to help him to be self-dependent 
and autonomous. If Repression is the malady. Freedom 
is the reined}'. The cure for Slave Mentality is Liberty, 
for Fear, Fearlessness. 



CHAPTER 111. 


• 

DEADUGATION IN INDLA. 

Hari was Soutlicote's best scholar. Hh genius was 
manv-sided. He. tva.s a mathematician and had genuine 
lovo for poetry. He always topped the cla.ss. His usual 
mark was 90% in all subjects except Maths, in wliich he 
invariably scored cent per cent. Hari was nothing short, 
.of a prodigy. It is not surprising, therefore, that he 
.should have ambition. This was summed up in three 
letters — ^I. 0. S. 

But Hari played no games. He talked L ut little and 
seldom laughed. His books were his be.st friends. Of- 
ten when the school watched a cricket or hockey match 
.the frail form of this scholar could be seen pacmg the 
■corridors, absorbed in study. Occasionally, when the 
crowd cheered a pretty stroke, he would turn round and 
again lapse into his work. The masters, seeing him, 
would remark How clever but how frail !” It was the 
evening of Divali Day— the Festival of Lamps. The 
city was ablaze with illuminations. Throngs of merry- 
makers on foot, and in carriages, passed the bazaar and 
.gazed at the splendour, the cloths of gold and silver, the 
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Satin and brocade, the ornaments and jewellery, the song 
and dance parties, all vjdng with one another to celebrate 
the victory of Khig Rama over the Demon Havana. 

The homes were gaily decorated and presented a bright 
festive appearance. We Jay onr scene in one of them. 
Light, coloured paper lanterns, made by children, shone 
languidly and cast the reflections of the h’ttle zoo 
pasted on its sides, on the wall. The family priest had 
arrived and was prcjiarins the c'^rcmonial. It was a night 
for the worship of Laxmi, the Goddess of wealth and 
prosperit}’. The mother placed a few gold sovereigns and 
rupees on a brass-plate and kept the same before the 
Brahmin. The worshipped gold and silver, J:ept for seve- 
ral days, would bring wealth. The father and the mother 
touched the coins, and the latter called her boy from his 
studies to do the same. “Hari the Brahmin is waiting^ 
Come and worship Laxmi. Can’t you leave those dirty 
hooks on such a holy day as this ?” The appeal was not 
inefiectivc ; for, from an inner room of the house the 
frail form of the scholar aptJeared. He smiled and bowed 
before the priest, touched the gold, and disappeared. 
For Hari ah the da3’s were same. But be had, earlier 
in the day, taken a stroll through the bazaar ; for Divali 
was a special Hindu holiday. He had seen the illumina- 
tions and returned back tc his work. The matriculation 
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•was fast approaching. Hari must not lose his first place. 
He must toil hard. Thus it "was that “ Hari ” "was lost 
in the matriculation candidate. 

About mid-night, a low moan awakened the mother. 
Going to Hari’s room she found him feverish. She woke 
up the father. He felt the pulse and thou^t it an attack 
of malaria. He spoke tenderly to his hoy and consoled the 
mother. The latter, tnie to the hest traditions of Indian 
womanhood, supplicated to the father to retire. She 
alone would watch. Throughout the night she sat hy 
her child's bedside, watched, and prayed. Early in the 
morning the doctor was called. He pronounced it a case 
of malaria. The weakness was caused hy hard work. 
He prescribed, ad'vised complete rest, and departed. 

That day the monitor of the Southcote School was 
absent. The master showed concern, so did all the hoys ; 
for they loved Hari for his goodness as much as they 
respected him for his knowledge. One of them, De-vi- 
nath, "who was Hari s chum, volunteered to go and inquire- 
He saw the patient in his sick-hed and tallred to him ‘T 
•erill soon he well ’’ said the scholar. The boy returned 
and informed the anxions class. 

The fever subsided after a week. But it left its. 
elects. The doctor advised complete rest. Hari had.not 
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touched books for a week but bis eyes Imd wandered 
constantly and settled on them. Deviuatb called again. 
He sat for long and talked of the u’ork done. Hari listened 
in silence, and then remarked I shall soon be well.’’ 
The next morning fever revived, for Hari had worked 
at the new sums overnight. 


The doctor was called but the fever grew worse. The 
brain was afiected. For several weeks the patient linger- 
ed, a doubtful pilgrim between life and death. The 
skill of the doctor, the father's care, and above all the 
unfailing solicitude, the tender devotion, the earnest 
prayers of the mother to the Almighty, prayers devoutly 
uttered during those anxious nights, to save her dear 
boy's life, all these were in vain. The all-uvenging God- 
dess Kali of foreign import had her m ay. It was Novem- 
ber dth. The date caught the jiatient's fitful eye. 
“ Mother to-day is the Jlntiiculation day,'’ he murmured. 

“ Yes dear. Do not be anxious, my rhild. Trust in God. 
He alone will fulfil your wishes,'’ she answered. 
“Father,” the boy said “ will I be overage for the I.C.S. ?’' 

■“ Be not anxious, child,’’ said the father as he turned 
4iwa3' to hide a tear, 'i'lie pulse grew weaker and tlu* 
patient delirious. Devinath arrived. Hari caught him 
by the band and said “ Do my friends remember me ? 

2 
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I shaD meet them some day, Giv'c my revereace to the- 
maBtor.” Saying this he recited in sweet clear tonw 
Thy will be done, O Lord ” and expired. 

The death gave a blow to the family, and shattered 
the hopes of the aged couple. It threw a spell over the 
whole school. The grief of the nnsoplmticated children’s 
minds over the loss of a comrade has a pathos all its own, 
A solemn meeting of the whole school was held. The- 
-Head, presiding on the occasion, explained the object 
of the meeting. He was followed by 3Ir. Bhatacharya, 
the cla.ss master. This worthy gentleman had a tender 
regard and aSection for the departed scholar. To him 
the loss was a personal one. His speech, therefore, was 
Bot a formal one. It had all the genuineness of feehng 
about it. His words were few but they moved the hearers 
to tears. 

■■ In Hari we have lost not only a brilliant .scholar 
but a saint. To me the lo.ss comes a.s a personal blow 
for. can I forget the touching devotion I received from 
this heroic soul ? Hari's was a lo-ring heart. His friends 
do not Imow it but he invariably gave awav hi* schokr- 
ship=: to a poor boy. On one occasion he came to me with 
a handkerchief containing fonr mangoes. IVhat are 
these’’ I asked. He blushed a little and said, '-'Sir, 
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I got some from a friend and brought these for you.” ilr. 
Bhataoharya'a voice was choked with sobs. He seemed 
'I'isibly affected. He could speak no longer. The 
juvenile audience stood in solemn silence. This was 
broken by loud sobs. Dcvinnth listened to the recital 
of his friend’s qualities and burst into tears. He left 
the Hall. The school resolved to raise a permanent 
tnemorial to the departed friend, in the form of a library. 
Hari's parents handed over all the books of Hari to the 
school. They had no need for them. 


This is no fiction, nor is it an exceptional instance. It 
gives a glimpse into the life of Indian youths and serves 
to illustrate how fur the existing system of education, 
whose God is examination, imdermines a whole nation. 
It kills the soul. Its greatest curse is Externalism. It 
takes the pupil wholly out of himself, to outward things 
with which he has not much concern. Nature made us 
to be, not to seem. Being not seeming ought to be the 
goal. The present system teaches otherwise and sub- 
verts Nature’s plan. It takes the individual away from 
his true businass, viz. that of growing, to attempting to 
possess, aud accumulate, to compete and to outrival. 
“ Learn in order to earn ” is its sordid creed. The 
system originally designed as an instrument of diplomat- 
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has served its purpose admirably. They wanted clerks 
and assistants and the schools have supplied these by 
lakhs. 

A clerkship in a government office being the goal, 
the school, the schoolmaster, the curriculum, in fact the 
entire educational machinery has been set in motion to 
enable pupils to attain the worthy object. Examinations 
have been devised as passports to these of&ces. Those 
who pass the ilatric, the S. E. or S. L., the B. A. or 
the M. A., \rill be blessed ; the failed ones are damned for 
ever. It forces everyone, the prodigy and the dullard, 
the mathematiciau and the poet to fit in its cast-iron 
mould. Same subjects, same time-table, same methods, 
same examinations for all. Human children are treated 
like herds of goats and sheep in the class room, and, in 
a larger measure, when they are led to the examination- 
hall by the thousands. 

Education in India is a wholesale exploitation of the 
child by the state, the patents, and the teachers. Each 
of these exploits him in turn for his selfish purposes. 
The state wants him as a clerk. He must learn the 3 E’e 
cram, and pass examinations. The parents want a wage- 
earner and a dowry-earner too. He must satisfy them. 
The teacher uses him as a foil to show off his work and 
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gain promotions. Thus it comes about that the learner 
is lost in the “ examinee/' the son is lost in the wage- 
earner, the citizen is lost in the clerk, and the human 
being is lost in the machine. It is all a circus show of 
well-trained ponies performing clever tricks to the sound 
of the trainer's whip before an admiring audience of 
parents and society ! 

Withal the soul of the child is impoverished till it 
dies. The Eajah finds his parrot cannot sing. It is 
dead All the paraphernalia of the Rajah's educational 
system, the learned pundits, the costly libraries, the 
golden cage designed for the education of the jwrrot are 
in vain; for the poor thing is imcared for and dies. How 
beautifully has our poet, Rabindra, hit off the folly of the 
present system of education * His book ‘‘ Parrot's 
Training " is a masterpiece of thought, satire, and humour. 

I should like every English-knowing Indian to make its 
acquaintance. 

If nothing eke, the educational system of which the 
pupil is a helpless victim, has done him this. It has ex- 
ternalised Lis outlook, given him a false standard of values, 
and thus given him a had start for life. It has taught 
him to look outside himself for reward. At school he 
learns to value'" prizes and tests more than knowledge. 
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ot his own self of which he remains in complete ignoranc*'. 
Love for the potty and the sordid accompanies him 
throughout life. He concerns himself with things 'which 
least matter to him. He knows little of his hody and 
leos of his mind. He cares for neither. So long as he 
succeeds in his “ cram,” passes his tests, gets a job, retains 
the same, he cares little for what he himself is. His atti- 
ttide towards knowledge is one of distaste, bred in the 
school and the college by the text-books and the examine- 
tions. Self-reform, home-reform, and social reform, are 
questions with which he has nothing to do. His own 
growth, spiritual growth for that alone is life, is alien to 
Lis thoughts. His masters never wanted that, nor hi< 
examiners nor his parents. In his obsession for exa- 
mination results, he pays no heed to his health of the 
body and of the mind, and leaves aside the spirit ; for 
he is not supposed to have any. PnpiLs who ought to he 
at the hill-stations, or in the country side and the nursing 
homes, hend double over their desks in narrow cells and 
“ cram.” They cram for a livelihood but lose their life 
in the attempt. Pale, low-chested, sunken-eyed, spec- 
tacled, curved-hacked, dwarfed and stunted boys and 
girls, blank, minds and starved souls, miserable wrecks 
cast adrift by the examination, system, are these the ma- 
terials where with to build India that is to he 1 Exami- 
nation looms large in Indian life. The parents know its 
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"value. A ilatnc-Paased ” son will not only eani tliirty 
■or forty rupeca per month but he will bring them a 
dowry of rupees two thousand or more. He will raise 
their social status. Tho parents can walk with head 
erect and say “ Our eon has passed the ^Matriculation 
Examination !” 



CHAPTER IV. 

f 

PAEEOT S TRAINING. "= 

Once I examined a class in Geo^apty. The stan- 
dard ^^•as 5th, age 15. It was supposed to have been a 
very successful lesson in Manudl of Geography. Pages 
10-12 i. e. 8 paragraphs. Assigning a fixed number of 
pages per day seemed to be the master’s method. Ques- 
tions revealed the fact that the pupils had learnt the- 
lesson thoroughly well, stops, commas and semi-colons, 
all by heart. When questioned as to the meaning of 
“ Large hurricanes blow in the country the class was 
blissfully ignorant. Only one of them, the monitor, 
.seemed to brighten up. With an eager show of hand he 
answered “ Large sugarcanes grow there *’!. This was the 
geography they had learnt. 

On another occasion a master gave what was pro- 
nounced an admirable lesson in English, Direct Method. 
This was in a Secondary Training College. The master 
taught the children names of difierent limbs and parts of 
the body, in En^ish. He made no use of the Vernacular- 
His method consisted in this. He pointed out his nose and 

•This is the title of one of Dr. Eabindranath’s Woiia. But 
this whole chapter is my own. — ^The Author. 




said “ This is the nnst'.*’ Then he mude the class repeat. 
So with the eyes, the ears, the mouth. The next day the- 
same class was taken by another teacher. According to the 
practice of the College, this master revised the previous 
day's lesson nith thucl.is^. He a.skcd ahoy “Show me 
your ‘ Nose ’ ” The hoy j>ointed out his mouth. Ano- 
ther hov showed his hands when asked to show his feet- 
In a few minutes the master .suceceded in demonstrating 
the lifter futility of the Direct Method lesson in 
nlnch the only faculty appealed to was the Memory- 
No idi'as had entered the children's minds. Hence 
the sorry blank the next day. Proper use of the 
Veniacular would have produced pormnnent ideas. But 
that never occurred to flic teacher, or what is more pro- 
bable, ho thought it a heresy to make use of the Verna- 
cular. 

It IS a custom m Hmdu homes to keep a tame parrot. 
In fact he is our poiiular 2>ct. He is put in a beautiful 
cage, he is bathed, ho is fcd,and treated as a family member. 
In fact he is a child of the home. He receives his lessons 
too. Early in the morning the parrot is given a sacred 
bath in right Orthodox Hindu style and asked to repeat 
a holy hymn or mantra. The holy matron's exhorta- 
tion is “ My child, repeat the name of Earn, Earn and 
Ram.” The parrot learns the lesson and repeats it morning, 
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evening and night. Do not our cliildren do the same ? 
Are they not ‘parrots’ who Icam by heart a few facts and 
pass for learned ? 

Let us examine what school instruction in India 
amounts to. Take the Primary School. The “ subjects” 
taught are History, Geography, Vernacular and Arith- 
metic. What is the method employed 1 Take History 
first. A text book, of Indian History is used. Of this it 
is enough to, say that it is difficult to decide which is worth 
'the. contents, the paper or the printing. Illustrations 
are. conspicuous by their absence. The few that may 
be founds are generally ugly. The books would have 
been better without them.There is nothing like the High 
RoadS' ot History or the innumerable History Readers in 
English which contain reproductions in colour of famous 
paintings taken from various galleries. The method 
is much worse than the text-books. The children are 
•reduced to the level of memorizing machines. A few 
pages are assigned as a lesson which- they learn by heart. 
Undue emphasis is laid on dates of birth and death of 
Rings and nobles, of battles fought and won. Often the 
master says “ Akbar was a great King,” and, at his 
•command, the class chants out the tune Akbar was a 
great King.” This is done several times. Then follows 
■ another sentence, “He abolished the Sati custom,” 



■wLich is ili'dlt \rith simiiarlj-. Dcpiul upon it the chil- 
•dirii know not wluit (hnt Sail incaus. It is not uncommon 
for mnstci's Ui rctcgiitn tliis chant iug-ccreinony task to the 
monitor who leads tin- ehorus of harsh "rating music of 
Indian History, wliilc they take a mid-day siesta in the 
hot Indian summer. The fcaolicr want.s to draw his pay 
and fdl in the liour anyliow and he doe.s it. He deceives 
himself into supposing that he has taught the children 
History and done his duty hy them. It is self-deception; 
but the iiaroiits, the E.vaniiners anil the Inspectors all 
believe that the pujiiis have learnt History. Ask the 
pupils. They have been bored (o death by cram, and 
grind, miserable trash. What is mon-, the harm is per- 
manent. The method has given them a permanent dis- 
gust for History. I'hey hate it from the bottom of their 
heart, for, poor things, they .suppose. History is liard date.s 
and unrememberable dull facts, unpronounceable name.s. 

I once made an e.vpcriment with a cla.s.s of 33 l>oys, Stan- 
dard Cth, age 15 — IG. I asked them their own birth-dates, 
the birthdale of their father, of Canute, Alfred and Afcbar. 
The latter part ol the que.stion wa.s answered correctly 
by .almost all, very few knew their birth dates, not one 
ol them knew when his father first .saw tlio light of the 
day. 1 found their History leaching was hoiieless, The 
main defect was that they knew .all about the past, very 
little of the present. They seemed to live in the age of 
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Chandragupta, Asoka, the Druids, and the Crusadea- 
They knew next to nothing of Contemporary History- 
They were blissfully ignorant of the important transition 
through which their country was passing, and even the- 
names of its valiant sons. They had not heard of Ham- 
krishna. Tagore and Bose. They were obses-sed with 
foreign names, foreign wars, and foreign events. They 
knew all about the Reformation and Martin Luther, 
nothing of Dayanand, Saraswati or Kesbab Chunder 
Sen ; they knew the names of Henry VIlI’s 6 wives by heart, 
not much of Nur Jeban or Ahilya Bai ; they waxed elo- 
quent over the daring, valor and heroism of Clive and 
Hastings, but thought that Shivaji was a “ mountain rat ’* 
and Aurangzeb a wicked tyrant. 

Why blame the teacher and the Head Teacher ? 
Both ate helpless victims of the system. They may not 
teach what they like. Their .scope is nil. They have 
no choice of their own. They must obey : they must 
teach as they are asked to teach. The Inspectors have 
a keen eye on the book.« in use in the school. It pleases 
them to hear the praises of their country’s heroes recited 
in the History classes, and, thante to the obedient cla-ss 
teacher, they are seldom disappointed. They hear them 
adnausenm. 
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I think it is time that our History Teaching undcr- 
■wtnt a Radical Change. Wc want better History books, 
•books which will be free from narrow patriotism but equally 
free from foreign praLsc that denationalizes. We want 
well-written, well-bound, illustrated books written 
in a fair-minded spirit. If our Reformed Councils with 
Education ns transferred subject and an Indian prc.sid- 
inp over it a.s its Minister, are something more than the 
farce they are supposed to be, might not the Departments 
offer rewards to competent Indians or Europeans who will 
write suitable books on Indian History ? I agree with 
Mr. H. G. Wells in that there arc no Histories but 
History. There is no History of England, Germany, 
India — ^just a.< there is no English Chemistry, French Che- 
mistry etc. There is History of Man. But I differ 
from him when he says that History ought to be taught 
from ancient times, from the cave man. I believe it is 
infinitely more rational to teach History from now back- 
wards. I .should like an Indian child to kmow his birth 
date, and all about himself, then his father's and 
another’s birth-date and the History of his family. Then 
I should start with the Kenya question, Nabha Abdica- 
tion, Nagpur Flag, Gandhi’s trial. Prince of Walse’s Visit, 
Tilak’s death, the Punjab affair and Rowlatt Bills. 
These current topics will provide ample scope for lessons 
•in History and Geography. I should gradually work up 
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to Clive, Hastings, the Moguls, the Rikhs, the Marathas 
and othcra. I should make History-teaching a real live 
thing hy ha^’ing a Pageant of Indian History. I should 
like a revival of Dramatic Representation of History- 
Our ancestors had these in the Ras Lilas. We do not 
realize the value of Pageants as the Western Nations 
do. The Pageants will make the dead past live again 
before the pupils. Cramming a few paragraphs hy 
heart, reciting the names of gulfs, hays, • lakes, rivers, 
the heights of mountains, the exports and imports, this 
is called Geography. It is never co-rclated to History 
or Literature. It is completely divorced from life though 
Geography is nothing if not the study of Sian in relation 
to his surroimdings, in other words study of Man's life on 
earth. The besetting sin of Geography teaching in 
India is its almost criminal emphasis on foreign stuff. 
The Indian student knows more of the coal and iron mines 
of Britain than is good for his head. I once visited Stan- 
dards 5, 6 & 7 of a High School and found that they all 
■were learning about the coal and iron mines of Britain. 
Our school children know very little of the Geography of 
India. MTiat little they know is so hadlj' taught that we 
have the sorry spectacle of a boy li-^ung at the confluence 
•of the Ganges and the Jumna blissfully ignorant that th6 
mighty rivers of bis text hook could be the little streams 
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passing by his door.^ Indeed the saying is true that the 
Ganges flows by our door but we go in search of it el«e. 
where ? 

Ou another occasion Undergraduates of the Bonibay- 
University appearing for the Commerce Degree Examina- 
tion could not describe the Bomba}' harbour. 

Like Histor}', Geography ouglit to be tjiught first 
with tlie home, the .school, the village, and the Taluka 
or a District. School journeys to places of interest could 
be org.anized and be made a source of immense profit. 
Siniilarh' regional .survey. The why and wherefore of thii)g.s 
ought to receive emphasis. Local industries ought to be 
studied, why they nroso there and not elsewhere. Very 
important lessons could be given with comparatively 
insignificant aiticics like the Cliarkha, a model of the 
Taj Mahal, Kushinir curios, etc. — and the relation of Man, 
Place, and Work taumit. 

Getting nji and enacting scene.s from the Moguls, 
tile Sikhs, and the Mnhrathas will afford .scope for learn- 
ing Drama, and Handicrafts. Acting will develop the 
sesthetic sense. Above all the method will create interest 
and give joy to the pupils. If nothing else, this should 
justify its trial and adoption in our schools. 


* An observation of our Poet Rabindra. 
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There is no Buhjcct so badly taught in Indian schools 
as Geograi)hy and yet that is the subject the study of which 
could be made fascinating and of immense profit to the 
learner. It is through Geography rightly handled that 
the nations could be taught the sorely-needed lesson that 
Humanity is One, that beneath all the variegated forms, 
there is the rmdercurrent of the same life. They could 
be made to realize that Unity in Diversity which Shelley 
described so beautifully in these lines : — 

Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white Radiance of Eternity.” 

All that Geography teaching could do. 

In point of fact our Geography teaching is as dull, 
dreary, profitless as the other subjects — ^perhaps worse. 

I should bring the daily newspaper, the “ Bombay 
Chronicle ” or the “ Times of India,” no matter which, 
and tell the class the facts about the Kenya question. 
They will have a map of the World, another one of Africa 
in front of them. They could put up a pin on the 
Kenya Colony. The lesson could take some such turn 
as this. The British Colonies, their History and im- 
^rtance, commercial and political, the various races, 
the Africans, the Maoris, the Boers, the White Settlers, 
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•flio Indian Immigrant') and tbeir respective rights. I 
am sure the class could be led to discuss the question from 
the stand -i>oint of justiec and fair play and pronounce 
their omi verdict. For the matter of that they might 
form titeiusclves into the Cabinet, receive African, Indian 
aw\ -white Settiers’ Deputations, listen to their side ot the 
quc-stion and pronounce their decision. This will be 
dramntirution of Historj' and will provide scope for learn- 
ing Parliamentary procedure, the laws of courteous and 
restrained debate, weighing and measuring of questions 
and rea.soning them out impartially. It will train our 
future administrators. 

Furthermore, it will create that interest in our fellow- 
Indians abroad of whom wo know so little and for whom 
we care less. I k-new nothing of Kenya till lately. It will 
broaden the sympathies and widen the outlook of pupils. 

Thev could be led to realize the economic condition 
of India which forces Indians to emigrate to America, 
South-Africa and Kenya. A recital of the work of the 
outstanding Bgures, Gandhi, Andrews, and SImstri will 
bring before them in a realistic manner the exact con- 
dition of affairs in the Colonies. 

The other current topics could be dealt with similarly. 

As with History and Geography so wth Arithmetic ; 
complete dixoTce from the icahties of lifo is tho chief diavr 
3 
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T)ack. Little children are given examples involving mul- 
tiplication of thousands and tens of thousands and asked 
to deal with millions and billions, when they have not 
dealt in hundreds. The teaching is dull, mechanical, 
soulless. A few rules, e.g. rule of three, are crammed up 
and followed unintelligently. I have a pupil who demons- 
trates the utter futility of Arithmetic teaching by rote. 
Give liim the following example ; — 

I learn 6 pages daily. How many pages will I learn 
in three days ? 

He either multiplies or dimdes. The answer is either 
right or wrong. If it is right it is right. When wrong 
he ehanges his tactics and multiplies instead of dividing. 
There is no intelligence exercised. The result is dis- 
gust in the minds of the learners. As a schoolboy 1 
hated the subject with a hearty hate. Not my fault 

either. The teachers taught the subject so well 

stupidly. I could never make any head or tale of what 
they said. If {g + b) (a — h)=a- — h- what on earth had I 
to do with that. It might have been a I 00 -t,ioo ^nd made 
no difference to me. Mathematics was my abomination. 
To deal with foreign exchange, foreign weights and mea- 
sures when I knew little of Rupees, annas, and pies, was 
boring. The net result with all that study was that when 
in the bazaar, demands were made on my knowledge of 
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Aritbmctio, I was liopcioss. Sfy only consolation was that 
the other boys, the clover ones, were no better. They 
buy some fruits or vegetables and start calculating the 
price for minutes together. Failing to do so orally 
they would take out pencil and paper and work. Helpless 
they would stare blankly in the Buni’a’s face who, a ready 
calculator, would have a triumphant smile over them. 

Jlathematics ought to be made real. Children ought 
to keep a .shop and buy and sell. They ought to deal in 
Rupees, annas, and pics, not in £, S. and P. Another 
method of teaching Mathematics i.s known as the Pro- 
jects S3’stem of Education. Like several other systems 
it has originated iu America. The children are gii’en 
projects to build Houses and School-Rooms. They 
inguirc out the rates of building materials and actually 
undertake the construction works. They loam their 
Arithmetic, .Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry in a 
realistic and interesting manner. 

Other countries are cducationnll}' progressive. They 
loiow the value of education and realize that any amount 
spent on it will repay hundredfold to the coimtry. They 
value individual life and the imincn.se possibilities before 
each juvenile citizen. We ape and imitate only the 
trivialities of the West. Is it not time to awake from out 
slumber of ages and learn from the West what it can teacli 
us in educational methods 1 



CHAPTER V. 

* 

THE ‘PARIAH’ OF THE SERVICES. 

The elementary teacher in India is a ‘Pariah ’ of the 
Services. He is an ‘.untouchable’ \rhomthe Secondary 
Teachers, the University Tutors, and the Society in 
general must look dorm upon. He forms a class by him- 
.self. He is usually ignorant. His qualifications for the 
post are first his poverty, second his utter stupidity, and 
thirdly, inability to do anything else in life. He takes 
to teaching because he thinks it is the one profession 
which does not demand intelligence or tact, and one, 
moreover, in which he can afford to be as lazy as he may 
and as irresponsible as he can He has received no educa- 
tion. He has studied the three R’s no doubt. He can 
read and write his vernacular and knows 2 and 4 make 
6. Probably he has stayed at a Training College and 
learnt, in addition to what he already knows, that “ to 
spare the rod is to spofl the child.” The ancient Principal 
who abhors Montessorism and Froebelism and their 
new-fangled doctrines of freedom for the child, does all 
he can to counteract their baneful teaching's. 

•• O 

He has been brought up on a regime of repression and 
sees no reason why the younger generation should have 
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an easy time of it at school. Ho has a few favourite 
maxims which he is never fired of repeating to bis pupils 
— the teachers under training. “ Never trust the ehild ’’ 
is one. “ The child is a young Satan ” is another. " The 
child, the wife, the horse, the servant, beat all the four of 
them morning and evening, early and late, with or with- 
out re.ison ” is the third. This last is his quotation from 
Shaikh Saadi, the Persian poet. Ho knows no psychology • 
he does not caro to know it cither. It won’t pay him. 

Equipped with this training the primary master 
starts his work of educating his country’s children. Ho 
gives them what ho knows. Ho cannot possibly give 
them anything more. Ho ‘crams’ a few facts down their 
throats. He subjects them to iron drill-sergeant dis- 
ciplmc, the same ho has kno^vn, and makes of the school, 
a barrack and a jail. He cares bttlo for the expansive 
insticts of childhood. He does not know what they 
are. Spontaniety he calls perversity, healthy animal 
spirits he mistakes for mischief, wilfrd lawlessness 
and ignorance he mistakes for sinfulness. 

His one task is to repress and repress all joyful activity. 
Repression leads to suppression. Suppression of healthy 
instincts is intellectual and spiritual death. Tho result 
of it is sorrow. This is what the master wanted. Had 
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not his Training College Principal taught h i m to hate 
Montessori and Froehel, and all that jargon of “ Self" 
Government,” the youngsters vrere talking about ! For 
this noble work of education the country pays him the 
handsome sum of Es. 20 per month — (he used to get Ks. 10 
till very recently) — equal to or” a little over what a maid or 
■waitress or servant gets per ■week in London, or a mason, 
-carpenter, clerk, or coolie makes in his o^wn country. 
Early married, much ‘ fanulied,’ he tries his best to 
supplement his meagre income by various means. In 
addition to his school-workpie gives^private tuitions, he 
■takes charge of the village post office, steals imregistered 
parcels, le^des his tithes on births, marriages and ceremo- 
nies from his flock, the ignorant villagers, in cash and kind, 
and not infrequently thieves as much as he can from the 
Government Contingency grants sanctioned for school 
purposes. If the school is not in his native place, he lives 
in a school-room and begs his cot from a parent. He 
has no servant far he cannot afford to have any ; moreover 
he does not need one, for hasn’t he a band of children 
whom he may command as he likes ? One of them poli- 
shes his boots — ^if he has a pair — ^another fetches water 
for him from the well while a third one cooks for him. 

Thus he drags on his miserable career. All sympathy 
for the poor soul ! He is not the sole participant in 
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•cliicanery and bribes. There are his "bosses’* to be plaTsed, 
the Deput}- Inspector, the Assistant Deputy Inspector, 
the Sub-protem Assistant Deputy Inspector, their clerks> 
tlieir cooks — all to levy their tithes from him as he has 
levied his own from the villagers. Tliis System is known 
•as “ Rnsai ’’ and has all the sanctity of a custom. Several 
days prior to the Inspecting OlBccr’s visit, the village 
master is np and doing. He secures a house from one 
parent, borrows cots from another, begs milk from a third, 
begs or buys other provisions from his savings, and keeps 
everything trim and ready for his Masters. If all goes 
well the ‘ Sahibs ’ arc pleased and he is favourably report- 
ed about. Else, he knows what will happen. He is trans- 
ferred far from his home — his annual increments of Es. 

1 or 2 are stopped and there is no end of harassments of 
other kinds. Pliant souls who believe in Kismet and the 
virtue of contentment settle down to this position of 
slavery from which they never rise. Others, the more 
nmbitious ones, turn peons or cooks provided they can 
get these highly covctable, certainly more lucrative, 
jobs. The social status of the Primary Teacher may 
well be imagined. He is lower than a menial. 

He is not even an " upper servant,” as ushers or 
tutors in England were called in former times. Jh this 
Tcspeot we are where England was nearly a century.,ago 
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when Macaulay made Ins famous speech in the House of 
Commons and described the Elementary teachers as^ 

“ discarded jobbers, place-himters, fools, knaves, thieves” 
to whom he “ would not entrust the keys of his cellars.”^ 
The nation entrusted its children to these. Fortunately 
things have improved in England since Macaulay’s time. 
The teaching profession has come by its own. It has 
gained for itself the social esteem it deserves. The- 
elementary teacher is adequately paid and socially res- 
pected. According to the Burnham Scale which came 
into force from April 1920, the minimum for men is £ 200 
a year, and £ 187 /lO for women with annual increments 
of £ 12/10 in each case to a maximum of £ 425 for men 
and £ 340 for women. This works out at a minimum of 
Bs. 234 per month for men and Es. 200 for women f.e_ 
as much as a Professor gets in a decent Indian College. ' 
The pay and prospects, as also the social position and 
status, the opportunity for service, in the elementary 
school, attract really capable men and women. The 
British elementary teachers of to-day Count among them 
the best products of the Universities and the Traming^ 
Colleges. 

Unlike conditions in India, there are no water-tight 
compartments of the Elementary, the Secondary, and 
the University.teachers. Often a trained teacher prefers 
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nn clcmoDtry to a sccondarr Hohoo! and somo of tbe best 
tutors, professors, and even Vice-Chancellors have risen 
from the ranks of the elementary teachers. Sir Jlichael 
E. Sadler, well known in India for bus work on the Calcutta 
University Commission, rose to the \uce-Chnncollorship- 
of Leeds University from the lowest rung of the educa- 
tional ladder, and so did Professor John Adams, the dis- 
tinguished Principal of the London Day Training College 
whose pupil the present writer had the privilege to be. 

For an Elementary Teacher in India to rise to a Vice- 
Chancellorship is beyond the limits of possiblity or the 
wildest dreams of an enthusiast. I should like to see the 
water-tight compartments in India broken. The Primary 
toacher ought to be promoted to the Secondary School 
and the University. I see no reason why the best Uni- 
versity Professors should not bo specially trained in the 
most up-to-date methods of Infant Schools, the Montes- 
soti, and the Kindergarten, and given charge of our 
Primary Schools. In neglecting the Primary teacher 
we cut at the root of Education. 

Of what avail is Free and Compulsory elementary 
education when the agents of it remain what they are, 
and the quality of education continues the same. It is 
a mere cant of the new Ministers, a vain boast if not an 
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•electioneering trick, that they improve education hy 
making it Free and Compulsory. The reform needed is 
in the entire spirit of Education. The School-Coach 
needs not only to he better horsed but brou^t entirely 
on a new track. But it does certainly need to be better 
horsed. Do that by all means but feed the horses you 
have now — the Pariahs of the Services — ^better than 
you do, so that they might live and work. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1 


THE FARCE OF INSPECTIONS. 

The senior mn.stcr of Soufhcotc School i.s active as 
•ever. He bu.'stic.s from one end of the school to the other. 
He visits every class-room and informs the ma.ster of tho 
Inspector’s coming. He o.vhorts the boys to wear their 
best drcs.sc.s and cautioning the master to keep everything 
trim, he hurrie.s’on to another class-room. In a few minutes 
the whole school atmosphere is changed. All is so- 
lemnity and earnestness. Even the proud 3Ir. Pipor- 
son seems to have caught the contagion. “ "What an 
important thing it must be to be an Inspector in 
this country ?” he thinks. He takes several rounds 
round the school, visits the cfnss-rooms and puts every- 
body on bis mettle. The school is a hive of activity. 
The ma.stcrs dust the board, the desks, the walls ; they 
put up the time-table that has lain on the floor for months, 
they correct note-hooks, cover them and label them ; 
the boys cleanse the floor of ink spots they have made. 
The clerk, who ha.s now completely recovered from the 
effects of that accident — I mean the Senior-Master 
Government circular — tom Dhoti — spilt ink — ^gmnpot acci- 
•dent, is all importance. He keeps the office but he thinks 
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lie is the “ boss ” that runs the shove. He calls, he or- 
ders, he commands. The .office files — with the dust of a 
year several inches thick — arc cleansed and kept in order. 
The compound, a litter of waste paper, hannana skins, 
and rubbish, uncleansed for weeks, is made a model of 
cleanliness. The Mali too is suddenly roused from his 
slumber. He trims, he prunes, he plants. 

What a wonder-working Sahib the Inspector is ! Hot 
merely in the school do we sec this curse of extemalism, 
tins farce of an annual clean-up of what has accumulated 
during the months, this exhibition to a superior of not 
what the state of afiairs is ordinarily but what it is onfy 
on that particiUsr day, is bis presence, and will not be the 
very next day. This hj-pocrisy, sham, and fraud is a 
characteristic feature of our institutions at the present 
time. 'What you see in a school at Inspection time is 
repeated on a larger scale in our towns and villages. A 
Governor, Commissioner, or Collector’s tour or visit 
puts the hitherto slumbering Mimicipality on the alert- 
The roads are cleaned and watered, the streets' 'are swept, 
the rubbish heaps are removed. The lamps are. put up 
and trimmed. The Municipal building is whitewashed and 
coloured.' The Union Jack is* hoisted. ^The staff is all' 
steadiness, pimctnality and attention. ’ 'And jet not 
throughout the city, for; since the ‘ Lat 'Sahib' ’’ will pass^ 
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only a pre\’iously arranged route, why should the rest of 
the town be clean ? The road from the Station to the 
Eesidence is a model of tidiness and decoration. You 
should have seen the same a few days before ? Has it 
-ever occurred to an imconventional officer, to play 
Haroun A1 Rashid, and visit the paths of his triumphal 
march the next day, or the next after that, in cognito ? 
Public money is spent for a few hours’ iamasha but the 
Municipality grudges a few rupees for the city’s health, be 
it daily removal of garbage, or proper water-supply or 
light. “ Swaraj will remedy everything ’’ says the N. G. 
0. “ The school will remedy evcrytliing ” say I. “ First 
a Self-governing country, then a Self-governing school ” 
says Mr. K. Xatrajan of the Indian Social Reformer. 

“ Outwardly so but in spirit first a self-governing school, 
free childhood, then a self-governing country, and free 
councillors ” say I. 


A single boy tr.iined in a free school could be a force 
for his comnnmitv’s good. In the Punchayat. the Muni- 
cipality", the Legislative Council, or the Legislative Assemb- 
ly, he could act as a lever that would raise his village, 
town or city to perfect civic life, perfect health and 
sanitation, right education, orderliness, industrious 
activity, and prosperity. 
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To come back to oui narrative. It is the Inspectioa 
Day. The Soutbcote Scbool, its masters and boys arc to 
"be weighed and measured in scales and judged. The 
school is on tiptoe, breathless with expectation. Yon 
could hear a pin drop. The compound, the clas3-rooms> 
the masters and the boys arc a picture of cleanness. The 
Senior Master has not been idle. He has coaxed, he 
has cajoled, he has coerced everybody into activity. ‘‘ It 
will be only for a day ” is the consolation he has offered 
his subordinates. He has promised sweets to the school 
monitors and prefects pro\ided everything passes off 
well. Early in the morning he has taken care to station 
Pattawalas at various stages along the line of Inspector's 
route. They must hide behind buildings and trees, 
see the Inspector without being seen by him, tele- 
graph his approach from one to the other and be on 
their duties before he actually arrives. This the faithful 
ones carry out faithfully, ilr. Pestonji takes only as 
much of breath as ^yill suffice to keep him alive during the 
coming trial. The Inspector arrives and goes to the 
Head Master ■nith whom he confers for a few minutes. 
The masters have known of the arrival and are as loud as 
ever to lend an impression of being busily occupied and 
enthusiastic about their work. Mr. Bhatacharya is the 
first to receive official favour. He is an old stager whn 
knows the tricks of the game alright. He has collected 
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all the note-books of his class, 33 boys each having 6 note- 
books. These nearly two hundred books he has gone 
through carefully. He has erased the blots, corrected 
the mistakes, covered the books with new brown paper, 
labelled them neatly with the school labels and handed 
them over to the boys to write their names on, as clearly 
as their training in slovenliness would permit them to do- 
lt must be said to the credit of Mr. Bhatacharya that be 
has spent a good deal of his meagre income to get the 
covers, the labels, and the blotting papers and that he 
has spent many a precious evening hour after the school- 
lessons in covering up the pupils’ imtidiness and in pre- 
paring to show to the Inspector precisely what hie boys 
have not been doing throughout the year. Mr. Bhat- 
acharya knows the Inspectorial mentality more intima- 
tely than is given to most teachers. He knows in 
what order the Sahib examines the note-books. Last 
year he placed all the best books on the top but the Ins- 
pector picked up a few from the top, a few from the middle, 
and several from the bottom. Mr. Bhatacharya has profit- 
ed by the experience. He has arranged his books accor-. 
dingly, and his boys too. The best of these are chosen 
and scattered about the class in all corners, in the obs- 
cure ones particularly. These have special instructions 
that they will be asked questions and it will be upto them, 
to uphold the honour of the class. The nature of the 
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-qnefitionB, the proper answers to them. , all these arc 
'hammered into their brains. For several' days past the 
class has done one ‘special lesson in-English; the lesson Mr. 
Bhatacharya proposes to teach in the lnspcctor’s presence, 
the lesson on which his report, his promotion, his 
advancement depends. He leaves no stone unturned to 
•see that every boy, even the dullest, should cut a res- 
pectable figure. He has repeated the lesson ■with the class, 
he has rehearsed the part, the questions he 'svill ask and 
the answers they should give, once, twice, any number 
-oi times, during the school-hours, and after the school 
hours. He has stage-managed everything and is ready to 
enact the drama •when the Inspector and the Head 
arrive. 

The master makes a low bow raising the palm of his 
hand from the ground to the forehead. The ‘ Sahib ’ 
-wears the most forbidding looks possible. He does not 
return the Salaam. “ The masters will be all the better 
dor that. Then they respect and fear you more ” he thinks. 
The blaster is all nervousness. He seems to be distilled 
into jelly with the act of fear. He -wipes off his pers- 
piration and coughs. How long will the Inspection last ? 
Will the ‘Sahib’ continue to inspect after the ‘got up’ 
lesson was over ? Will he examine the class or the master? 
What report 'will he given? These are the questions to 
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fliich Mr. Bhatacliarya would give anything to Lave 
in answer. Poor soul ! Lis life seemed to Lang on these 
ew questions. The Inspector asked of the Head the 
masters name. Mr. Piperson was taken aback. He 
thought the Inspector will inspect the master, not him- 
self. But he plucked up courage, and muttered forth 

“Eh Mr. Afzul ” '* Bhatacharya, Sir” was the 

saving interposition of the master. “ Yes, yes, I quite rem- 
ember, Bhalacharya,” added the Head, thanicfni for the 
rcscuse. A minor incident in itself, but it revived the mas- 
ter’s confidence. He carried on his work .sraoothl)’-, during 
the twenty minutes that the Inspection lasted, and had 
reason to congratulate himself on the success of liis class. 

His neighbour, Mr. Shankerdas, was not so fortunate. 
He was a new recruit and this was his first Inspection. 
He hated all sham and hypocrisy. He saw no reason why 
boys should be dirty throughout the year and gorgeoii.s 
-on one particular day. He refused to cover their books, 
^'^ase thcii- blots, for he said to himself “ If the Inspec- 
tor wants to examine the pupils’ one year’s work let him 
see their blots, their studies, their daily clothe.s, let him 
listen to their mistakes as well as to their e.xcellcnres. 
As for me I refuse to pay the Inspector the homage to 
consider this a special occasion. I will carry on every- 
thing as usual.” And he did so. When the Inspector 
■entered, he greeted him boldly vith a smile and took no 
4 
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more notice of him. He merely continued lus le.'son. He- 
scattered his questions all over the class, directed them 
against the drmces no less than the scholars. It rras an' 
English lesson and he told the class that all rvords like 
“ to go,” “ to eat,” “ to -walk ” were verbs. The Ins- 
pector asked a hoy “ What is to-day “ A verb. Sir,” 
came the prompt answer. The Inspector looked trium- 
phant hut he was not quite so happy with his next ques- 
tion, for, when he asked the past tense of the same word 
Vishnu cried out to the top of his voice “ Yesterday, 
Sir.” At this stage a boy fainted in the class. The Ins- 
pection stopped. The Inspector's report ran thus ; — 

“ Fair. The master was extremely nervous. He 
is a' new recruit and inexperienced. The class thought 
that “ to-day” was a verb. The boys' clothes and 
note-books were untidy. A boy faulted in the class. 
The master should be careful about the hygiene of 
his class. The Government ha%'e provided weighing 
machines, and health charts for periodical Medical 
Inspection. These should be taken advantage of.” 

Frankly speaking, these Inspections are a huge farce. 
They serve no useful purpose. They do no good either 
to the teacher, or the pupil, or the cause of education. 

The Inspecting Officer comes as a “fault-finder,” 
an enemy who is dreaded and despised, rather than as a 



CHAPTER VII. 


- - 

EARLY MARRIAGE. 

A former colleagne of mine narrated to me the fol- 
lo^ng story. 

A teacher iras coaching np his pupiis — Standard 6th, 
age lo — ^Tivhen a very little child entered the class-room 
and stood wondering. Upon the master’s inquiring as 
to v.’hat he wanted, the baby explained that his mother 
wanted his father “Ganpat”, who was a pupil in the class. 
The teacher was not slow to embrace this opportunity. 
He ordered “Ganpat” to stand up and addressed "Master 
Ganpat” in the following terms: — 

“ Your father is slothful ; he does not do his lessons 
properly. lesson Nalhi Earlo. (Gujarati). “ Ane Dhapa 
Mar, Dhapa ” which, rendered into English, means 
‘'give him some blows”. The kid hesitated a little at this 
novel proposition but was not unwilling to obey ; for, 
was it not a rare opportunity to avenge his own wrongs ? 
So he thought, and soundly thrashed his dear Pa. 

The story points a two-fold moral. First, the ques- 
tion of punishment. The lazy pupil must not only be 
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punished but disgraced. Indeed the master set .a glo- 
rious example in reverence to the youngster and the 
class. Secondly, the question of early marriage. A 
school-boy had a son who himself, probably, was a school- 
boy. 

A similar case was brought to the notice of Jlr. 
Piperson in his school. His pet system of the “Houses’^ 
had come and stayed in the school. Some months later, 
the annual examination had taken place and Mr. Piperson 
went round the classes to make promotions. When 
he came to the 4th Standard, the case of a pupil — aged 
15 — was doubtful. Mr. Piperson was for detaining the 
boy when the mastcr-in-charge narrated the following- 
“Sir'’, he said, “this is the 4th attempt of the boy in this 
standard. WTien he failed the first time his first wife 
died, the second failure broke the heart of the second, 
with the third, the third wife departed this life. Heaven 
knows what might happen to the new wife if her unfortu- 
nate husband is detained this time.” IMr. Piperson, what- 
ever this other faults, was human. His heart melted at 
the pathos of this story. The argument was irrefutable- 
The boy was promoted. The life of the fourth wife was 
saved. 

Another time two boys of the Ist Standard — ags 
11 and 12, — applied for a month’s leave of absence from 



the school. The reason advanced was attendance at 
marriage ceremonies. In accordance rvilh the school 
rules the application, duli* endorsed h)- the class master, 
came to the Head. Mr. Piperson was interested. He 
wanted to know whose marriat'c the children were going 
to attend. He had him.self attended one or two Hindoo 
marriages and brought home some rocoanuts and boqnets, 
when he was fresh, before the Local Officers’ Cluh had 
spoiled him. But that’s a different story. The master 
came. He explained that the worthy hridegrooms who 
were going to celebrate their wedding were the pupils 
themselves — the two brothers — age 11 and 12 years. 
Mr. Piperson was 40. Xo ring was visible on his finger 
yet. 

Pupils who are husbands and fathers before they are 
hoys, are these the materials wherewith to build the foun- 
dation of a healthy nation ? 

I went to a Gujarati play the other day. The title 

was well 1 forget An 

old miser has a beautiful young daughter. He wants 
to get her married and profit by the transaction. He 
finds an old man of sixty, decrepit with age, hut wealthy, 
and sells to him his daughter in marriage for the sum of 
Hs. 4,000. As might he imagined the girl does not become 



M'ry linppy nt the prospect of her father lieroiuingsiKJclen'* 
h' rich and she mnrryincr one who might easily liavo been 
her crandfather. Her girl-friends sympathise with her 
in licr woe, so does her mother. The latter remonstrateB 
with her husband in the usual mild, gentle, and suppliant 
tones, so characteristic of Indian women, in return for 
which she is roniirdod with a plentiful shower of hicks 
aud blon s. A wily Brahmin acf.s as a middleman between 
the t«o old men. He knocks out hard ca.sh from the 
pro.spcctive bridegroom who should be better off in a 
Siok-Hospital than in a bridal chamber. Throughout 
the play he acts as his ceil genius and goads Lira on to 
his end. The wedding day comes. The joy of the fond, 
amorous, old man knows no bounds. Decked in gold 
and silver, flowers and garlands, ho arrives with his party. 
The birde’s party sits squattiag OB the floor, with tho 
Brnhinms whose bidding they reverently obey. Bice, 
cocoiinuts, flowers, and other articles of ceremony are kept 
on the floor. Tho bridegroom sits close by. A short 
while after the bride comes led by her mother and bride’s 
maids. She wears a veil. The ceremony commences. 
An end of the bride’s eari is tied to tho coat-end of the 
bridgerooni. The Brahmins next chant sacred verses 
from the .Scriptures. The ceremony proceeds. 
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All of a sudden a rescue party arrives. A young 
man. interested in social refonn, firings police assistance 
to stop the iniquitous proceedings. The play takes a 
dramatic turn. The veiled bride discloses herself and' 
turns out a bearded young man. The plot of the old man 
has been frustrated by a }-outhfnl lover. The bridegroom 
and his cunning Brahimin adviser are .arrested, and the 
bride’s father shamed- 

Shorth* after, the bonafide bride is manied to her 
rescuer — ^the youthful social reformer, not the policeman- 

But her miseries are by no means at an end- Her 
husband is a younger brother. He is an under-graduate 
dependent for his support upon his elder brother 
■who is an office clerk. It is a joint family, the presiding 
genius of which is the elder brother’s wife. The new 
bride has to obey the commands of this important per- 
sonage — and virtually be her slave. In her husband’s 
absence to the University, as a household drudge, mis- 
trusted and maltreated, .she finds life burdensome. Lack 
of interest in life causes bitterness of soul. A quarrel 
between the two women ensues. The older one steals 
ornaments from some one and places them "with the younrfer 
who is consequently arrested. The husband arrives at 
an opportune moment, and succeeds in proving the in- 
nocence of his wife. The evildoer is punished. 
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TLe Dakslinis liave a similar play called “Sharada”. 
I attended it at Bal Gandliarva’s — whoso delightful music 
was my chief attraction. “Sharada” was only a hlarathL 
edition of the Gujarati play described. An old father, 
greedy of money, anxious to dispose, of his daughter, 
secures a half-dying man, greedy of a young wife, an- 
xious to purchase her at any price, a wicked Brahmin 
to bring the two together, the girl's sorrow, rhother’s 
rain interference, the ceremony, the dramatic turn, w'c., 
a young man veiled as a bride, the rescue party — all ex- 
cept the last portion of the above play — repeated in a 
Marathi setting. I am told these plays were written 
few years ago with the special object of holding up to 
ridicule the enl custom indicated, a very commendable 
object. Tbing.s have improved since then, but if we are 
to build our nation on a firm foundation of Spiritual 
Health, should uot dramas of this land and stories of 
early marriage like those related be things of the past ? 
Are these not national problems as much as Eefornied 
Councils, more, not less, for do they not affect the real 
life of the people, their homes, their personal well-being 1 


Some years ago the examiners in English at the Joint 
Board Examination of the University of Bombay set for 
an essay the following subject; — 
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“EVIL CUSTOMS IN MY C03DIUNITY/’ 

The answers were edifying. They revealed a state 
of things throughout the Presidency, in ^laharashtra, 
in Gujarat, Kathiawad, and Sindh, which no thoughtful 
society would permit in its midst. It was a sad, endless 
tale of yoimg girls sold to old men for money, of the 
terrible hardships of the girls’ parents on account of the 
dowry system, Deii Leti as the papers from Sind called 
it, and the wicked tortures of the body and mind to which 
the little brides were subjected by the mothers-in-law, 
whose demands or money knew no end. The catalogue of 
evil customs did not close with these. There was the 
tyranny of the caste, and the priest. You may be a pau- 
per, you may not have enou^ to feed yourself and your 
children, but on the occasion of a relative’s death-anni- 
versary yon must give the caste-dinner. You must 
entertain to a luxurious banquet several hundreds of 
stout, ahle-hodied members of your caste who had plenty 
•of food at home, enough to eat and spare In order to 
perform this very commendable object you must sell your 
wife's ornaments, if you haven’t any of these left you 
must heg, borrow, or steal money, or, as is very often the 
case, you must sell or mortgage your ancestral house. 
And this because you are a fool and an ass and tamely 
subscribe to a foolish convention which should he “more 
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liononred in the breach than the observance”, because 
you arc a veritable coward wlio dare nob resist fearlessly 
the wicked tyranny of custom, of a body of greedy, wicked 
castc-nicn, because yon dare not think, feel, and do as 
your conscience tells _you. You meekly .submit to one 
of the worst of social tyrannies bccau.so you arc afraid 
of tlic puuLslmicnt, of being ‘'’oiitcastcd”. In giving the 
caste-dinner the action that 3’ou do literallj- amounts 
to thi.s. You deprive your wife and children of minimum 
comfort.s, of their food, raiment, shelter, education, and 
peace. You sell vour ancc-sfral house which you have 
no business to do since it ought to descend to }-our tvife 
and children, you bring j'ourself and ^-our family 
on tho brink of storvation. destitution and ruin, all be- 
cause your scbool-master never taught you to .say '‘"Ifo” 
when j'ou felt that you ought to say ”No”. 

^YLat appears at the surface a purely .social problem 
is in lealitj' a question of pedagogic.'. Inordinate fear 
of auhtoritv', passive obedience to the rule of another 
dread of speaking up and acting up to one’s convictions, 
these are bred in our Piimary Schools. Jt is the primary 
school-noaster and tho tneious sj'stem of which he i.s a 
helpless slave, that are responsible for the ruin of the coun- 
try. The mental attitude of slavish obedience to others, 
'which is popularly known as “Slave Mentality” is first 
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bted in thp school. The child then carries it •with him 
throughout his life. It is the old man of the sea srho has 
got over his neck once and will never leave him till his 
death. Afraid of speaking out what he thinks and feels 
to the school-master^ he will do the same to the parents, 
to the ‘boss’, to the priests, and to the caste. A tame 
submission at any price rather than a bold, fearless but 
dignified resistance will be his permanent lot. Thus will 
Tyranny find itself perpetually enthroned in safety and the 
country led to spiritual stagnation, decay, and death. 
How, how shall we ever advance socially, educationally, 
spiritually, in life, when there is no protest, no revolt, — 
against TjTant Custom. We want Lutherism, Leninism, 
Gandhism in all branches of our life. Then the attain- 
ment of real Swaraj becomes a matter of course. 

If non-co-operation has any meaning in it and that 
meaning be refusal to co-operate with, and thus help evil, 
why have political Xon-co-operation alone ? Why not 
social Non-co-operation, educational, caste, and religious 
non-co-operation ? Life is a whole even though it touches 
the indi^^d^al at many seemingly different points. Swa- 
raj in the country is not a panacea for all the ills of our 
life. How Swaraj is going to reduce the pernicious dowry 
which embitters the life of millions, stop carly-marriage 
which saps the life of the nation, improve the lot of 
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■thousands and thousands of child-widows whose sufferings 
■are a blot’ on our nation/s fair name, help the victims of 
•caste-tyranny out of their mortgage deeds, debts, litiga- 
tion, starvation and ruin, I fail to see. The fact is we 
want Swaraj of the individual in the first instance and 
Swaraj of the coimtry thereafter. The foundation of 
national liberty must be individual liberty. You cannot 
enslave individuals, their minds and souls, be they chil- 
dren ever so small and ever so obedient, and proclaim 
liberty for the countrj- by a fiat of Councils and Assem- 
blies, reformed, or re-reformed. 

Individuals make up a community, a nation, a society. 
Free individuals make a free state. A single slave can 
be a menace to the whole societ)'. A single free man 
can liberate his ooraniunity. Think of Dayanand Saras- 
wati raising his clarion-voice against superstition, against 
the tyranny of priest-craft. Think of Agarkar of Poona 
defying his whole community, patiently suffering social 
ostracism con.sequent upon widow-marriage, an outcast 
in a cottage, the privileges of human fellow.ship, water, 
and fire, food, and above all, social intercourse denied to 
him ; think of these and many another who has martyred 
himself only to hold the torch of Truth burning brightly, 
■and realizefwhat power lies in the human soul, in the 
still small voice of humanity, in the light of Reason, to 
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iUumine vrhat is dark and to guide erring fellow-mortals 
to the Right by daring to differ from them and walking 
in the light of one’s omi conscience. These were mighty 
aouls, leaders of men. happy warriors ; — 

“ Whose hich endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright, ” 
who found 

“Comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. ” 

Whatever the beauties of the existing educational 
system in India may be, this much is certain that it does 
not, will not, and cannot in the nature of things, produce 
leaders, men of the stamp indicated above. These are 
men who became what they became inspite of the edu- 
cational system, not because of it. And if things aie 
allowed to continue as they are at present, it will be many 
years before we get men with qualities -which make for 
reform and spiritual progress of the country. 

Conditions elsewhere are better but not perfect. 
Compare the following from a Britisli Educational Jlawa- 
aine : — 

“The happenings of the world of to-day 'give 
one fmiously to think’ and one’s mind conceives 
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a bold, almost a heretical tlioupht which insistently 
demands an answer. Is it possible that too much 
Uni%ersit3' study tends to till the fruits of the 
spirit ? 

“ r.ooivinp round at the men who count it is le- 
luaikable to notice how few of them ate possessed 
of University degrees. To mention some at random; 
Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, Llovd George, Lord 
Xorthclifft, Loid Beading, Viscount French, Viscount 
Jellicoe. Ilomoi Lane. It is perhaps that the 
Universilies an’ in need of reformed education. 
Our„ educational &3-stem is a mannfactorj- of 
mediocres, of anti-idealistic, egoistic, tamely submis- 
sive, passively obedient, wage-earners, or rather 
‘ unable to do anything — paperdegree holding ' job- 
seekers. phvsical wrecks, intellectual slaves, and 
spiritual imbeciles. TVe arc a long v.aj off jet from 
the ideal, but all the greater reason whj- we should 
remember constantly the ideal of education outlined 
by Robert Browning . — 

“3Ian is not Man as yet. 

Nor shall I deem his object served, Lis end 
Attained, liis genuine strength put forth, 

TVliile only here and there a star dispels 
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The darkness, here and there a towering njind 
O’erlooks its-prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all Mankind is perfected. 

Equal in full-hlown powers — then, not till then, 
1 say, begins Man’s general infancy.” 



CHAPTER VII 1. 


f— 

A CHILD-WIDOW. 

Mr. Bhatacharya’s inspection report was favourable. 
He was promoted from Rs. 70 to Bs. 80. He was 
grateful. He Lad started on Rs. 30 a month and served 
for t\venty j’cars. His family consisted of unfe and 
seven children, si.v daughters and one son. A j^ounger 
brother who was a student in the junior B.A. class, 
also lived with him. Mr. BLatacharya’s eighty rupees 
were to feed, clothe, house, and educate seven juveniles 
besides three adults. Ten of these lived for a number of 
years in a single-room tenement for which they paid Es. 
15 per month a-s rent, till Ratanlal’s, the j-ounger 
brother’s, marriage added the eleventh member to the 
family. They then shifted to two rooms in a poorer 
chawl and paid Rs. 20. Mr. Bhatacharj-a struggled 
against poverty bravely. He worked hard at school 
-and gave private tuitions in the evenings which added 
rupees thirty to his salary. He took no exercise. He 
hadn’t time for any. He read no books beyond the school 
texts. He had neither any money nor any time nor 
energy for them. For the same reason he attended no 
"theatres, cinemas, or musical entertainments. He rose 
5 
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at dawn, learnt the school lessons, corrected exercises,^ 
and went to the school. In the evening he returned home, 
took a cup of tea, and hastened to his tuitions. He re- 
turned hack after eight, took his dinner of rice, dal, and 
a green vegetable, gathered his family in a circle, said 
his pra3’’ers with them and retired. Thus did he live from 
day to day, his work his only cheer, bis children his only 
joy, and his prayers his only comfort. 

yir. Bhat was not particularly strong. To be more 
precise he kept but indifferent health. He had just re- 
covered from an attack of Pneumonia and his chest 
was weak. He coughed at times in the course of his 
lessons. The doctor had advised complete rest and a 
holiday but hlr. Bhat could ill-afford either. He had taken 
mck-leave for a month and got only half his pay. He 
had a month’s privilege leave also half on pay due to him, 
but this he had reserved for a special occasion viz. his eldest 
danghter’smarriage which was fast approaching. Eatan’s 
being in the Junior B.A. class was some relief to his elder 
brother. He had won the college scholarship of Es. ten 
per month, got a private tuition of a similar amoimt* 
and could, occasionally, look after the children’s hssons 
at home. 

One thing weighed upon the - mind of Bhat heavily. 
It made him pensive, moody, and gloomy. It was the • 
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problem of his six daughters’ marriage. Social conven- 
tion and religious obligations required that they should 
be married before the age of 15 or 16 years, but the dowry- 
system — ^Alns there -eas the rub ' For each daughter he 
had to spend no less than five thousand rupees, four thou- 
sand as dowry to the girl and a 'thousand on marring* 
expenses. This amounted to rupees thirty thousand 
least, for all the six girls. If Mr. Bhat had got sons that 
would have been some consolation, but, as fate would 
have It. he had only one son and that was his last child. 
The arrival of the first daughter -was welcomed by the 
newly married couple, they would have been happier if it 
had been a son but the vernacular proverb said that the 
first daughter -was as good as a son. So they greeted her 
cheerfully They little knew that baby Devki was the 
herald oi five sisters Bhat here his let like a man hut 
his wife, inspite of her reading of the scriptures, was in- 
consolable. After the birth of her fourth daughter she 
invariabl}' cried at not finding bei baby a son. She did 
so particularly when the womenfolk, relatives, friends, 
and neighbours, came tc offer her consolation. Then 
she would weep as if her heart would break. “ Why 
should God inflict these six tortures on a poor woman 
like me when he sends all sons, ser'Cn of them, to cousin 
Lala’s house, who has lakhs.” The friends would then 
remind her of what the priest said only the other day 
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-abonfc the inexorable laws of Karma, ofJEosmet which 
tied the helpless mortal to safer ■whatever he or she had 
to suffer. Some, mote rational than others ■would appeal 
to her reason and ask how it helped her in any ■way to cry 
ovcx-that which co'old not be cured. Others of a more 
cheerfnl cast would hold forth visions of a rich future, 
•of sons, wealth, and position., and thus soothe their sor- 
rowful sister, hit. Bhafc took a saner view of the mat- 
ter but even he could not solve the problem of the thirg^ 
thoujand rupees, 'ffhence was he to bring that amount ? 
His income hardly sufficed for the household expenses. 
It is true that he had an ancestral ho^nse in his village 
but that brought him Es. 5,000 only, just enough for 
the first marriage. The sentiment of not selling ancestral 
house ■was very strong in him and his ■wife ; and he had 
tried his hest not to part with the property, bat in vain. 
Hevki was hetrothea and the demands of her mother-in- 
law for money were insistent. This worthy woman 
had threatened to break off the engagement unless the 
amount was paid up immediately. Sir. Bhat was helpless. 
He sold the house, paid np the dues hut that brought him 
no nearer to the end of his troubles. There were the other 
five girls between the ages of 3 and 13, two of whom must 
he married in the next four or five years. Much as he 
thought over the question, be found no solution to it. 
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At homo nnd in the classroom, in the midst of his lessons^ 
he would pause and look vacantly. But he just tried to 
forgot it and leave the matter to God. 

What about Devki ? The long-expected day has 
come at last. Bhat and his wife, Baton and his wife, 
arc all busy with festh-e arraDgements, and so ore rela- 
tions and friends who have come from the mofussil for the 
occasion. The little bride to be has observed a holy fast 
and is secluded among her brides’ maids. The men 
attend to outdoor work, the erection of a shomiana in 
the street adjacent to the house, to receive the bride- 
groom’s party; the women to do their traditional work, 
as custodians of ritnal and ceremony, to look after the 
ladies’ part of the festive arrangements, the bride’s dresses, 
jewellery and wbat not. 

Punctually at seven in the evening the bridegroom’s 
procession arrived. In front, heralded by a military 
band, mounted on a beautiful white mare, was the hand- 
some young bride-groom of about 19 years of age. He 
wore a shirt and dhoti of white silk and an imitation 
coronet. His name was Vasant. He was a college student, 
in the Intermediate class. He was followed by a long 
file of men and women decked in their best garments. 
The women’s part of the procession was beautiful. It 
was a dream of fair women. Dressed in silk, satin, and 
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brocade of all shades and hues, with flowers in their haii> 
they moved like so many fairyquecns, a. picture to haunt 
the imagination. At tk® approach of the party, the 
bridegroom and the ladies were received by the ladies 
while the men were met by Mr. Bhat and his friends. 
Soon after, the Brahmins began the ceremony. This 
lasted upto 11 P.M. when the visiting party prepared to 
depart. Little Devki had home the day’s ordeal like a 
brave girl but when the time of leaving her paternal home 
which she loved so dearly, came, her heart softend, tears 
gushed through her -eyes and she clung fast to her mother. 
The loving parents reciprocated the feeling but the in- 
■evitable moment came and Devki joined her husband 
for her new home. . 

1 P.^I. the same night. Bhat and his household 
were fast asleep, after the day’s fatigue. Rest after 
labour and the thought that their daughter must be happy 
in her new surroundings, gave a peaceful slmhber to Dev- 
Id’s parents. However it was hardly an hour since 
they had retired when they were startled by alarming 
Crira. “Wake up and open the door. Well-a-day, Well-a- 
day. The bride-groom of an hour ago is no more. Vasant 
is gone 'to his eternal abode. We have lost our youth, 
but you come and take care of your child. She is insen- 
sible.” Both Bhat and his wife trembled from head to 
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foot. They could hnrdh* believe their cers. Wero they 
waking or was it all a dream ? The father summoned u[) 
■courage to take the lantern and oiten the door, while the 
mother sought refuge in reciting the name of Hnri. In a 
few minntes Bhnt returned and threw himself on the 
floor. The suddenness of the blow deprived him of his 
habitual calmness. The tragic circumstance of his son- 
in-law meeting hLs end by fire from a kitson light In his 
bridalchambcr, on the very nightol his wedding, a minute 
before he wa-s to meet his bride, the rude shock to Devki’B 
feelings, her fit of insensibility, but above all the problem 
of her future lot, cruel lifelong widow-hood, all these 
ideas whirled through his brain in rapid succe.ssion. His 
wife’s grief was overpowering. Seeing her husband’s 
plight she guessed all, uttered a loud wail, and fell to the 
ground senseless. Her cry woke up the whole household 
Tho festive family gathering was transformed into a 
funeral procession. Bhat’s friends succeeded in nerving 
him up and taking him to the other household. Bitter 
and loud was the wailing of the women when this party 
arrived. Hevki was imconscious till tho morning. When 
she opened her eyes she found her head in her father’s lap. 
She looked as if she was dazed. She seemed to understand 
nothing. Why was she in a strange Iionse, -with strange 
faces wh}' was her father there, why were tho women 
weeping, all seemed a dark mystery which she could not 
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solve. Some hours later, when the priests arrived and the 
bier was homo out of the house, her memory revived and 
she comprehended the mournful fact of her widow-hood 
and all that it implied. That evening Mr. Bhat brought 
back his widowed daughter home. Devki was a maiden 
in the -morning, a bride in the evening, and a widow at 
mid-night ! The father showered all the love which his 
paternal heart could command upon his unfortunate 
child, victim of cruel fate and of a social system still more 
cruel. He offered her the Indian’s usual consolation. 
Religion. ‘ “ Think yourself one of Shri Krishna’s Gopis, a 
vestal virgin of the Deity, my child, pacify your heart, 
and sing Hari’s praises who alone is the fulfillment of all 
desires” was the only comfort he could offer to his 
afflicted child. Little Devki, a holy virgin, was forced' 
to a life of perpetual widow-hood. Let us reflect a little 
on her lot and that of tens of thousands of our young 
sisters of tender years whom the tyranny of social 
custom consigns to misery and oblivion and ask ourselves 
^he q^nestion “ must these things never change Let us 
pause and reflect on the condititon of Devki’s father and 
many inore of our brothers like him, and ask ourselves • 
the question, “ Must tyrant custom rule unbridled for’ 
ever and make cowards of us all ? ” 



CHAPTOR IX. 


« 

RANDOM REFLECTIONS. 

SIiauM tpst'booV=< bo nllowctl in the esaminalion* 
hall ? I think tcb. My reason for holding this view is o 
Very simple one. I think even othejr.-ise tho pupils do 
bring the tc.vts with them. The only diflerencc is that 
whereas ordinarily they carry them in tlioir heads (Emug- 
gle them rather) now they will carry them in their hands, 
and openly too. If the examiners disallow the use of hooks 
on the ground that that will be no cx.amination at all, 
that will bo a confession that all that they do is to test 
the memorv' — a very important confession indeed and 
withal a true one. We want to stimulate thought and to 
test intelligence. The use of the test books will help ra- 
ther than hinder this. The waste of time and energy 
in cramming facts will bo saved and utili.'cd for thouglit. 
As an editor of an educational magazine aptly remarks 
“ Permission to the boy to bring his ‘ Ncsfield ’ or ‘ Rowe 
and Webb’ into the examination-room will not interfere - 
with the examiner’s chance of assessing the boy’s essay* 
writing and paraphrasing ability. It will only interfere 
with the hoy’s habit of learning his ‘ Nesfield ’ and ' Rowe 
and Webb’ by heart.” The writer of the above is a 



British educationist of a rare stamp Trho has -vTorked 
■with great success in India. Reading through his edi- 
torial notes is a source of pleasure. Here is another gem 
from his outspoken ■writings. “One of the very stupidest, 
dullest, and most truly ignorant men ■with "whom the 
writer has ever come into personal contact, and more 
over the one whose English is the most inarticulate and 
incomprehensihle of all the literate Indians he has ever 
met — is a graduate of an Indian University,” I "wonder 
what our Universities think of this, hut I am not at all 
surprised. 1 think it is quite possible to cross the portals 
of our universities, and -with distinction too, without 
being educated. I have known first class scholars “ho- 
nours men” who lacked in common sense, in knowledge 
of the world, in address and deportment, and who, out- 
side the classroom and the ezamination hall, were like 
fish -withour water. I know of graduate teachers who 
^as^ed out of a training college with a first class diploma 
but who were dull and dishonest. To quote our friend 
-the editor : — 

‘"In a country whiclr regards Education as stock- 
in-trade to be hawked in the matrimonial, soeial and com- 
mercial markets is a much greater danger than cheap 
’ !■ ; and when, to make a few graduates annually, 

Hcheol in a Presidency is organised on the 



JnethodlcEs crooked lines of the iVfatricuIation Examiner, 
and tons of thousands of children are in consequence 
honied the proper training they pa}* for, a University may 
hecomc much more of a curse than a blessing. Grey-haired 
relics of to-day •prill, in the distant future, say to their 
sturdy sons “Lucky young people you grow up in the 
days of Education. I, alas, went to school in the time 
■when they prepared one for the Matriculation.” 

Why do masters beat the pupils ? Tlie phenomena 
could bo explained in various ivays. The master who 
gets angry with a pupil is really angry with himself. H« 
projects his anger against another. He is out of centre 
with himself. Corporal punishment implies Jack of 
harmony in the teacher himself. I have seldom seen 
a happy teacher beat his pupils. 

There are other reasons too. The teacher might 
have been slighted by his Head or by the Inspector, he 
might have been superceded by a junior, be might Lave 
quarrelled with his wife and not paid his rent to the land- 
lord, he might have had his liver congested or his spleen 
enlarged, ho might have come to the school -without hi* 
breakfast, or, in alt probability he might have 5 or 6 dau- 
ghters to provide douTies for. But this much is certain 
that the teacher who beats his pupils does not know 
child nature. Hor does he know what education means. 
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I once noticed a master kick and thrasli a little" child* 
of 8 mercilessly, for no other fault than that of playing" 
with a little toy-gnn during recess-time. To add insult" 
to the injury, he sent the child’s toy to the Head who 
marvelled as to what it meant. 

To such masters I should say “ you are low, mean co-. 
wards. You take advantage of the child’s helplessness. 
Secure behind your privileged position, you slight, insult, 
bully, and beat those who have no power to return the 
same. Meet them on the road as man to man and fight if 
you wish to, but don’t assault them in the class-room.” 

In civilised countries, the teacher who beats pupils 
is dismissed instantly. I see no reason why we should 
not do the same in India, The parents too are great 
sinners in this respect. I think the children need the 
support of the le^lature. In Britain there are a number 
of children’s acta which protect their interests. It is time 
that we had measures of a similar nature. I agree with 
Shaw that children should have the right to complain in, 
special courts, against the injustice of adults, parents, 
teachers and others. 

There are .societies in India for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals ; but caning continues in our schools. 
Should it continue any longer ? 
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WLat about school buildings ? Compare those of 
the primary vrith the secondary, these ■with the University 
institutions, and these again with other public buildings, 
the Post Office, the Customs office, tho Banks, the Eail- 
■way Station, the Museum and the Police courts and Police 
cha-wls. With the exception of the first, all these are 
palatial structures, more costly than they have a right to 
be. India is a poor coiuitry. The millions spent out of 
her revenues on these imposing edifices is an unwarranted 
Waste of its resources. MTien this is done at the neglect 
of children’s health and well-being, it is positively rvrong 
and foolish. We overcrowd little growing buds of humanity 
in dirty, ill-ventilatcd, ill-lighted rooms up two or more 
flights of dusty stairs, in busy thoroughfares and noisy 
market-places, nun their health, body, mind, and soul, 
and build magnificent courts of justice to try thieves, 
burglars, and felons. We are a wise state. We want 
machine-guns and aeroplanes to bring our country’s 
military system in line with that of other countries ! 
Isn’t it time that we^esercised a little of common sense, 
removed our children, who alone constitute India’s true 
wealth, from those dingy pigeon-holes we call schools, 
to light and airy cottages, and 2>rovided increased accom- 
modation in them for many more. We shall not need 
hosijitals, jails, and asylums then. 
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An unconscious confession of our Universities’ distrust 
of their own education is the appointment of supervisors 
at its examinations. Leaving the undergraduate.s aside, 
take the post graduates. In granting its valued degrees 
to these the University certified to their honesty and 
uprightness no less than their proficiency in the subjects 
prescribed. Why learned professors and tutors should 
be appointed at ten rupees or more per day to play the 
policeman wliile this body of honourable men and women 
does its papers, I fail to see. The appointment of super- 
vising sergeants presupposes that, without them, the 
candidates would copy. Is that the opinion the Univer- 
sity holds of its alumni I I expect I wiU be told that 
human nature is human nature, you caimot trust it where 
self-interest is involved. Precisely that brings us to 
the root of the whole matter. Our educational system 
is based on a false foundation — complete distrust of the 
child and hence of human nature. My own faith is that 
the child is bom good and virtuous and shows himself 
worthy of trust when trusted. The school makes him bad. 
Distrusted by the teacher, the child distrusts him and what 
is worse, himself. If this were not so why should Tagore’s 
pupils at Sianiiniketan -write their examiaation-papers 
honestly on tree-tops, or any where they like, without 
any of those ten-rupees-a-day professor policemen to- 
supervise over them 1 
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Talking of Shanhniketsn, I have come across a beauti- 
ful passage in Mr. C. F. Andtevrs’ book, “ The Indian 
Problem ” which I cannot help quoting : — 

“ The true education of ancient India, m the time of 
her highest aspirations, was not given amid the para- 
phernalia of great ugly buildings and cumbersome 
fnniiture, costing fabulous sums of money, but in the 
natural school rooms of the forest ashrams imdemeath 
the shady trees and in thatched mud cottages. Outwardly, 
there was every sign of poverty. But inwardly, there 
were reached, in those very forest schools, some of the 
highest flights of human thought to which mankind, 
has ever attained. The ideal of the Brahmachari Ashram, 
the idea! of the forest hermitage, is not a dead ideal of 
the past. It is the very secret, so I fervently believe, 
of India’s true national greatness in education. It is 
the secret which must be learnt afresh in the days of free- 
dom which arc now dawning.’’ To comment on this 
is needless. Tlie poetry of the passage is best enjoyed. 
Any comment will spoil its beauty. 



CHAPTER X. 


OTJR DRAilAS, EASLILAS, AND 
SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 

Of our Indian stage, I should repeat Hamlet’s exhor- 
tation “ O, reform it altogether.” We are far behind the 
other nations in this respect. The chief faults of our 
Drama are ; — 

(o) Vulgarism, (h) Artificiality, (c) Ignorance of 
the play-wrights, the players, the play-goers, (d) Dgly 
Theatres. («) The stage is not a national one. We ought 
to remedy these defects. The theatres ought to he more 
airy, commodious, bright and artistic. They ought to he 
situated in healthy and decent surroundings. The plots 
ou^t to he more cheerful, rational and instructive- 
HLstorical and mythological plays are a .step in the right 
direction. But our Cinemas prove that we can have 
too much of these. We need light comedies which de- 
pict everyday life too. Plays like Charlie’s Aimt, 
Frenchl<eave, Shaw’s Chocolate Soldier, Doctor’s Dilemma^ 
are conspicuous hy their absence. The tone and atmosphere 
too, need improvement. Coarse jokes, vulgar puns, and 
ribaldry, ought to yield place to sparkling wit, brilliant 
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•was the same. The idea that the Drama is an aid to 
Seli-expression and provides training in AestheticSj has 
spread and “ there are probably few schools now-a-days 
where some attempt at a dramatic representation of 
story, or ballad or fairy-tale is not attenqjted at least 
onco a year. In some schools children are encouraged 
to write, as well as produce their own plays. The work 
of Sir. C. Cook, the enterprising teacher of the Perse 
School Cambridge, in teaching English through per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s ^lays, has dra^vn considerable 
attention. In our own country -too attempts of a similar 
nature have been made in recent years. Performance of 
the poet’s plays, with the poet as a chief actor is a 
very commendable feature at Shantiniketan ; while, 
at Benares lately, the pupils in a girls’ school, -enacted the; 
part of Shri Krishna's childhood, improvising dialogue 
and groupings with the greatest -ease and pleasure. 
But these are rare instances. A wider use of the drama 
in our schools is desirable. Indian children are generally 
shy, reserved, and self-conscious. They are gentle and 
reverent but they lack smartness, dash, address and de- 
portment. Acting should help them .to get rid of these 
defects. Amateur Dramatic Societies should be attached 
to every school and college and there is no reason why 
our Universities should -not institute a Chair of Dramatics 
and grant degrees in acting. 
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So much about the Dramas ; but when I think of 
our good old Eas Lilas I really feel compelled to own that 
our forefathers were wiser than what wc are. The Eas 
Lilas were trid}’ educational. They were a cheap and 
effective means of popular education. They were Pageants 
of History. Mythology and Eeligion. Given a few 
smart actors who could recite the Eamayana and 
the Mahabharta, a few rupees’ worth powder, 
paint and dressess and you had a travelling troupe 
of theatrical entertainers who could delight 
and instruct thousands of men, women and children 
in diffrent parts of the city. You didn’t need to book 
your seats in advance or buy them at a heavy 
premium at the time of the show. All that you were 
required to do was just to turn up to the show, remove 
your shoes, be careful to smuggle them in the carpeted 
floor and sit on them (to prevent any possibility of your 
having to walk back home barefooted), attend to the 
drama, be amused at lively Haniunan’s tricks, and edified 
by Eama and Site’s love and devotion, give a pice, an 
anna or two or none in the collection plate, and return 
back when it is just passed midnight. 

More poprdar still is another form of religious dance- 
entertainments known as “ Bhagat ” or Devotional sing- 
ing. These are held in India to this day, especially in 



■the mofussil. Not very long ago I Lad an occasion to 
attend one of these and the impression left on my mind 
■was that these entertainments were the Lest means of 
mass education. A school-children’s club was celebrat 
ing the anniversary of its founder, a young college student 
whose saintliness of character, self sacrifice and devotion 
to the cause of Ahimsa which cost him his life have 
enshrined him in the hearts of his commiuiity. Tiie 
members of the club decided to close the anniversary 
proceedings with a “ Bhagat.” They accordingly wrote 
to a saintly man, Lila by name, a tinker by vocation, an 
inspired tinker” he, like John Bunyan. Lila lived in 
a village near by, was famous ■within a radius of 300 
miles and had many calls upon his time, but he consented. 
The news spread throughout the city. Lila the saint 
was to commence his song recital and dance, his " Bhagat,” 
at 11 P. M. in the compound of the local native school. 
An hour or two before the appointed time, himdrcds of 
citizens hurried with their dinner of rice, vegetables, and 
mangoes, and squatted in prominent places on the carpeted 
floor. The saint didn’t arrive till 12 midnight, the train 
being late. By that time thousands had flocked and 
seated themselves on the floor peaceably, the stars of a 
summer night shining over their heads. Women*visitora 
were seated apart in the verandah of the school-building. 
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Among the audience were Hindus, Mussulmans^ 
Amils and Banyas, doctors, pleaders,, professors, school- 
mastersy editors, grocers, carpenters, weavers and coolies, 
a pelT-mell crowd of the educated and the imeducated, 
the literate and the illiterate, the blue-blooded arristo- 
crat and the humble workman. But the beauty of the 
spirit of the gathering lay in the fact that there, just for 
those few hours, they were all one. The audience was a 
perfect imity. The earthly differences were forgotten. 
Worship of God had united them and linked the other- 
wise varied elements into one whole. The audience 
extended beyond the school premises, for the neighbouring 
house-tops were crowded with women-folk who chose to 
hear and see from their own dwellings. At the arrival 
of the saint the whole audience stood up in reverence and 
returned his namashkar, for Lila was aU humility and. 
bowed to all and simdry with folded palms. The beauty 
about this “ Sadhu ’’ was that he was not a Sadhu. 
There was nothing in his person to show that he was 
one. bio saffron-coloured garments, ash-besmeared face, 
no rosary, none of the trappings of Sadhuism of India. 

Lila was accompanied by .two friends who joined 
him in song and dance. Punctually at 12 midnight they 
wore the .Indian religious dancer’s cloak, tied a string of 
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shops and over housetops was tahen up, for it was weU- 
known that the pupils will enact a temperance drama from 
s loof top. I needn’t forget the efiSgy of “ Sharab,” the 
Demon of Drink, which was carried through the bazaar 
moimted on a donkey, the burning of which in the school 
•compound terminated an extremely joyous and profitable 
day. 


School celebrations could be held in other ways too. 
Anni'S'ersary days of eminent Indians should serve as fitting 
-occasions for a gathering. A school ought to share the 
dreams of the noblest sons of the soil. Celebrations centr- 
in g round the life and work of great men like Asoka, Akbar, 
Nanat, Eabir, Shivaji, and Tukaram, should be truly 
educational in value. They should teach reverence for 
greatness and be a somce of inspiration to young minds. 
Pride in India’s past should kindle enthusiasm for 
glorious deeds in the future. This is not a novel idea. 
If other nations celebrate tbeir great men’s days, why 
not -we ? 
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and make them an inflacnce for the betterment of 
society. Our Holi, Divali, Ganpati, and Id festivals, 
properly celebrat«d, could help to consolidate our national 
life and maintain its historic continuity. The .schools 
could render immense help in this matter. I know of two 
large private high schools in a district town, whose 
annual Holi celebrations are an event eagerly looked- 
• for by the townsmen. Hearly two decades ago, a saintly 
teacher, imbued with the spirit of a social ser\'ant, con- 
ceived the idea of a Boys’ Band of Hope. The main object 
being Temperance. The members, teachers and pupils, 
pledged themselves to total abstinence. The propaganda 
was. carried on throughout the year but the special cele- 
bration fell on the Holi day when the school was “ At 
Home ” to its past students, the parents, and the general 
public. The party spent the whole day in a local garden. 
Briendly talks, songs and musical concerts, athletic sports, 
meals and prize-giving filled up the time. In the evening 
the whole assembly formed in a Band of Hope Procession. 
The Principal, the Vice-Principal, some prominent ex- 
students and citizens walked in front of the long file of 
pupils who wore temperance badges, carried flags with 
suitable texts and sang temperance songs. Hours before 
their arrival, the bazaar was thronged with thousands of 
spectators. Every available space in the bazaar, on the 
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Nanak, Eabir, Shivaji, and Tukaram, should be truly 
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greatness and be a source of inspiration to young minds. 
Pride in India’s past should kindle enthusiasm for 
glorious deeds in the future. This is not a novel idea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


» — 

HYPNOTISM OF THE WEST. 

We in India suffer wofully from a hypnotic influence. 
It is the hypnotic influence of the West. The evil effects 
of this are visible in our life but they are no where so clearly 
marked as in our educational system. It is in our schools 
that the seeds of denationalisation are first sown. These 
take a firm root in the plastic period of childhood and 
assume proportions in later life. Our educational system 
is entirely foreign. It is foreign in origin, foreign in sen- 
timent, spirit, curriculum, and foreign in organisation. 
It is artificially implanted and will never take root in the 
soil. You rnay as well bring English cherries, tie them 
up with strings on mangoe trees and ask them to grow, 
as import a foreign system. It is true that hot-house plants 
are sometimes grown in nurseries but human souls are 
not hot-house plants ? The present system externalizes 
the pupils’ outlook on life. It makes him turn to things 
which have no connection whatever with his real self and 
depend upon them for his happiness. In Mr. Edmund 
Holmes s words ‘‘ it draws him away from the main busi- 
ness of life, the business of living and growing, and makes 
him devote hi ms elf to matters of minor importance, to 
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doing (in the sense of producing outward and visible 
results), to seeming (in the sense of making an outward 
show and being valued accordingly), to aquiring, possess- 
ing, using, spending,’'* The spirit of India is different. 
In our land the goal of education has always been to live 
and to grow, to make one’s own being the prime care of 
life. Self-realisation through service has been recognised 
as the ideal of life. This the western educationists are 
beginning to perceive now. 

The pivot of our present-day education is the exami- 
nation-system with its inseparable corrolaries of rewards 
and punishments, bribes and threats, cram, sham, shallow- 
ness, superficiality, and hypocrisy. When passing of exa- 
minations is the goal, tiiese are the short-cuts, the royal 
roads to it. Dr. Eabindranath Tagore happily hits off 
this when he says that if a candidate carried a hook in 
the examination-hall he will be punished for copying, but 
thousands of them are rewarded for copying the books 
in their heads. This examination system is peculiarly a 
western intitution. We never had anji;hing of its kind in 
India. With us education has never meant cramming bits 
of information to obtain a paper-degree and a clerk-ship. 
Knowledge, here, has always been sought for its own sake. 

It has never been “ purchased with the loss of power.” 


* •• Tragedy of Edacatien,” p. 17- (Coostabls.) 
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Tlie tragedy is all tlie greater because the esaminatioQ 
BjHteia thrives with us at a time when it is being thorough- 
ly discreditted in its own home as anti-educational. 
A system which exacts mechanical obedience from the 
pupil, and reduces him to a role of passivity cannot but 
be so. In the days of the Guru and Chella sratem, the 
relationship betvreen the pupils and teachers was diderent. 
It was not' that the pupil merely learnt by heart what the 
teacher told him. The pupil was a questioner, a “ doubt- 
raiser.” His verj' name indicated that. The method 
of learning was Socratic, more or less. The spirit of in- 
tellectual inquiry and research, of original thought, was 
encouraged. The unit in education was each individual 
pupil, and the teacher’s function was to help him to grow 
harmoniously, in body, mind and soul. There were no 
collective examinations, large unwieldy classes. Beading 
out or dictating a lecture to a class of two or three hundred 
college students is not education. X gramophone ma- 
chine could do that and, perhaps do it better. But, 
nolence volence, we must have this lecturing because, 
have not Oxford and Cambridge got this system'? I 
believe none of our countrymen has demonstrated the 
foUy and danger of this servile imitation of the West 
more forcibly tban our poet, Eabindranath Tagore. He 
bas sbown Low, whenever the word University is 
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mcntiouod, the Indian mind, suflering from a Iij-pnotic 
BiJclJ, thinks only of Oxford and CambridgOj as if Icnow- 
Icdge Was the sole nionopoh* of England ' 

Wo had our own universities in the past, famous 
centres of learning at TaxUla, Enshi, and other places, 
but we never think of these. Pride in our past is entirely 
absent. We ax)e foreign ways and fail miserably. The 
Indian student is docile, gentle, and rcierent, both by 
temperament and b}- tradition. But the new system has 
metamorphosed him into something entirely different, 
till you can hardly recognise him as his old self. Stamp- 
ing furiously in the class, hissing at professors, pelting 
them with paper-balls, fruits, and copper coins, is that 
■what wo moan by education? The staff and students 
behave towards each other as if their interests were anta- 
gonistic ? Not a day passes but it brings reports of an 
unfortunate bappouiug in some institution or the other, 
a strike here, a fracas or a quarrel there. T^Tiy blame 
any ouc ? It is the system which makes such things 
possible. Ear different rvas the spirit of old when the 
pupils sat reverently at the feet of their masters under 
some forest-glades or by the side of a babbling brook, 
■when cottage homos of the gurus were always open to their 
pupils as to sons, {riends, or fellow learners. Far different 
was the spirit of the Ashramas of old when the teachers 
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•welcomed the new disciples thus “ Thou art the son of tlie 
glorious Sun, the great God who is the giver of life and 
intelligence. Be thou a Brahmachari of Brihaspati, the 
God of Knowledge and Dharma. Prepare to purify 
thj’self, to sacrifice thine all. Till thy life with action 
and knowledge ” The forest-dwelling masters and pu- 
pils sought “ to realise the essential unity of the world 
wth the conscious soul of man and “ to perceive the 
unity held together by the one Ktemal Spirit, whose power 
creates the earth, the sky, and at the same time irradiates 
our minds with the light of a consciousness that moves 
and exists in unbroken continuitj' with the outer 
world.”* 

The foreign spirit dominates our education in more 
ways than one. We see it in the subordination of the 
vernaculars to .English, with its accompanying supersti- 
tion that only those are educated who know English, the 
rest do not count, in the neglect of our Art, Music, 
Folk-lore, handicrafts, and the best literature of the 
land. The system has created a new and exclusive caste, 
the caste of the English-knowing Indians, that small 5% 
which is deluded into thinking that they alone constitute 
India. Our rmiversities divide kith and kin. We 


* Sadhana ” by Rabindranatb Tagore, page 9 ( Macmillan. ) 
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force our children to learn their subjects through a foreign 
language. In some schools I iiotiec that even the ver- 
nacular is taught through English. At this rate, 'wre shall 
have to wait long before we have another Kalidasa, 
Kabir, Nannk, Tukaram or Tagore. English children 
are encouraged not only to read the best literature of the 
land but to write their own original stories, poems, and 
plays in their motlicr tongue. Some of these were read 
out in a London Training College and highly appreciated. 
Do our schools ever encourage jjupils to endeavours of 
this nature ? Our students seldom or never compose in 
their vernaculars. It is considered more dignified, more 
fashionable to write in Engh'sh even though the result* 
seldom'C.'rcel what I got at a college, and 'which I quote for 
the benefit of the 'reader; — 

“ Oh ! how I long to bo in Bombay, 

To walk along the Back Bay. 

1 shall go to Poona by mail. 

On the station, lots of oranges for sale. 

Then I shall go to tlicParvati Hills, 

Also to the paixir mills. ” 

Simple vernacular prose would have been far better 
than this “ poetry ” ! 
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Oui students know more of Macaulay, Froude, and 
Tennyson than they do of Vasishta, Patanjali, or Bhava- 
bhnti. Transport a body of Indian Pundits to Oxford 
and Cambridge, Eton and Harrow, with powers to subs- 
titute Sanskrit and Arabic for Latin and Greek ; Hin- 
dustani for English ; to teach Milton and Shakespeare 
through Marathi, Bengalee, or Urdu ; let. the Tabla, 
Sarangi and the Sitar take the place of the piano, the 
organ, and the Tiolin ; Atta Pata, Khoiio, and Gili- 
Danda the place of cricket, football, and hockey ; and 
you denationalise England as completely as it has done 
India. 

We have laboured under delusions long enough. It 
is time we shook o2 this hypnotism of the West. 
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k iron mines of England than is good for them. Their 
ignorance of matters nearer home, which have a great 
hearing on their life, is a sad tragedy of Indian life. A 
little Indian child in Standard IV learns about Eohert 
Bruce and Joan of Arc. It wearies him to death to learn 
the pronunciations of English words. The lessons aSord 
no joy to him. Haven’t we a rich and varied literature 
of our own ? But, as a vernacular saying has it, “ They 
have their homes on the river hank hut still they are 
thirsty — the ignorant ones.” I remember once in a Train- 
ing College a progressive teacher brought Toru Dutt’s 
poems for his demonstration lesson, as a revolt against 
the text-hooks in use. He chose for his lesson a poem 
entitled Dhruva.” The lesson was lugbly successful. 
I have seldom heard a lesson which created so much in- 
terest and enthusiasm. With rapt attention, for very 
nearly an hour, the hoys learnt the story of the little God 
Prince, his piety and devotion, self-sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion. There was a perceptible glow of joy on their faces 
when Dhruva, consoling his mother that worldly things 
did not last and so he cared not for his father’s throne, 
said, “ Let Uttama. my brother, but not thy son, reign, 
0 mother 1 ” It is obvious that it was the familiarity of 
sentiment and the spirit of the story which evoked 
response. 
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iu- modem times cannot but prove a blessing, more parti- 
cularly to our poorer brethren in the villages, an idea of 
whose economic distress has been furnished to us by the 
splendid work done among them by a true knight. Sir 
P. G. Bay. 

The educational value of the Oharkha cannot be 
exaggerated. Handicraft belongs to those creative acti- 
vities “ which constitute the solid tissue of civilisation. 
Weaving, carving lettering are aesthetic forms of it, while 
carpentry and needle-work are constructionaL The bene- 
fits of manual training are so simply stated by the 
ilahatama that one cannot do better than quote him. 

“ The introduction of manual training will serve 
a doable purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay 
for the education of our children and teach them an occu- 
pation on which they can fall back in after-life, if they 
choose, for earning a living. Such a system must make 
our children self-reliant. Isbthing will demoralise the 
nation so much as that we should learn to despise labour.” 

The heart is an important factor in education and 
Mahatma's reference to its neglect is timely. Man has 
neglected heart-culture. He has become too clever to live 

* “ Education — Iti Data and First Principles ” by Dr. T. P. 

Nnua, P. 211 ( Arnold.) 
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important bearing on the training of emotions, and should 
find a place in our schools. Mu-sical concerts and 
our beautiful comitry dances — ^the Garbas — should be 
revived. In the elementary stage, tending of school 
pets, a parrot, rabbits or a goat, flotvers and plants, may be 
found helpful. I know of an English school where the 
death of the school " Bunny the rabbit, was an event 
of equal importance as the death of a pupil. The funeral 
was observed in solemn silence by the teachers and the 
pupils, and the school was closed in memory of the 
deceased comrade and playmate. 

The medium of instruction must be the vernacular. 
There cannot be any two opinions about it. We have 
discussed, the question in a previous chapter (Hypnotism 
of the West) and cannot do better than let llahatmaji 
speak in his beautiful style. ” The foreign medium has 
made our children practically foreigners in their own land. 
It is the greatest tragedy of the existing system. The 
foreign medium has prevented the growth of our verna- 
culars.’ tio it has and the sooner we wake up to this fact 
the better it would be for our country. .-Ul these faults 
and others which are present in the system are curable. 
Suppose this were done i. e. the indigenous culture were res- 
tored to its own. the culture of the heart and the hand 
were attended to, the vernacular was made the medium 
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educational problem lies in retaining the existing ins- 
titutions, purging them of the faults discussed in the 
fore-going pages, nationalising them gradually, in st^irting 
schools and colleges of diSerent types professedly experi- 
mental in their nature and through voluntary efiort, and 
in organising the national schools on a sound basis freeing 
them as much as possible from active politics. 4- spirit 
of healthy emulation and friendly co-operation could 
unite all these apparently rival institutions into an educa- 
tional body whose one object ^v^ll he to provide training 
which will encourage among the pupils the spirit of in- 
quiry and research, which wiU help their all-sided growth, 
of the heart and the hand no less than the head, which 
will make them self-reliant and resourceful, foster their 
special gifts and talents, kindle in them a desire for service, 
make the habit of subordinating personal good to the 
good of the country instinct in them ; in other 
words help them to attain the goal of their life, Self- 
realisaiion through Service^ 


THE END. 
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We are glad to inform our readers 
that we shall shortly publish a stirring 
book entitled 

“The Struggle for Power 
in India ” 

written by one of the best English 
Advocates of Indian Independence — 

Bernard Houghton. 
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SUNSHINE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Engineer Buieeing, Princess Street, 
BOMBAY. 



